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SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 
Brippie Prize Essay. Wituram §. Furst, Pa. 


HERE are few things more strange in the English system 
of administration than the power and position of Prime 
Minister. Strictly speaking, there is legally no such body 
as the Cabinet, no such office as that of Prime Minister. 
However familiar to an Englishman’s ears are these words, 
they are not to be found in any legal or official document. 
Under the Tudors and the Stuarts the ministers were the 
rulers or the “ creatures” of the Crown, according to the 
weakness or ability of the sovereign. Step by step, as the 
House of Commons became more and more the assembly 
of the people, and less and less the council of a political 
coterie, the Cabinet was formed, the office of Prime Minis- 
ter came into existence, and has gradually developed in 
power and authority until it has now assumed a semi-royal 
position. The development was slow and gradual. It was 
not until the rise of Robert Walpole that the Prime 
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Minister began to be regarded as the recognized leader of 
his party, the responsible advisor of the Crown, and the 
chief of the Cabinet. The history of this great “ minister 
of peace” is the history of a man who completely under- 
stood the nature of the change from government by pre- 
rogative to government by Parliament; who saw that 
power was not dependent upon the royal approval, upon 
ability and popularity, but upon the skillful working of a 
parliamentary majority. With the career of Robert Wal- 
pole begins the history of the faults and the advantages, the 
patriotism and the selfishness of government by Parliament. 
Walpole came from a good old stock that could trace its suc- 
cession in unbroken descent from the days of the Conquest. 
He was born at Houghton, on the 26th of August, 1676. 
After a preparatory training at a private school, he entered 
Eton, and subsequently the University. With the excep- 
tion of giving him a knowledge of the classics, sufficient to 
enable him to enjoy the works of Horace, books had taught 
him little. But to discuss the political questions of the 
day; to critically analyze the motives and mancuvers of 
Tory policy; to prove, with warm and passionate argu- 
ments, the benefits that arose from the Revolution and the 
establishment of the Protestant Succession; to seize upon 
the weak points of an adversary, always to be arguing and 
debating, and yet with such care and good temper as never 
to make an enemy or wound a friend—these he loved, and 
in these he excelled. On the 30th of July he married 
Catherine, the daughter of Sir John Shorter, “a beauty, an 
heiress and gifted with great powers of fascination.” At 
the death of his father, in November of the same year, he 
was returned member to Parliament for Castle Rising. 
William III upon the throne; the Protestant religion 
established, although the conflicts of the Catholics with the 
Protestants still continued; Jacobites; Whigs and Tories 
contesting for the supremacy of power—Jacobites in 
despair, Tories discontented, whilst the Whigs, eager and 
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loyal, watched the current of events full of hope—such was 
the condition of affairs when Walpole entered the House 
ot Commons. As was to be expected from his birth and 
convictions, he took his seat among the Whigs. After 
remaining for some time a silent though an interested 
member, he resolved that this inactivity should cease, and 
his party be made conscious of the suppressed ability 
working within him. He arose and delivered a prepared 
oration. What was the subject of his speech or the occa- 
sion that drew it forth, we know not. It was an utter fail- 
ure. His style was stiff, forced and artificial; his gestures 
were ungraceful ; his arguments labored, dull and confused ; 
his wit fell flat. Except the first encouraging applause that 
greeted his appearance as a new member, he was listened 
to in silence, and took his seat, painfully conscious that he 
had made an unfavorable impression. Mortified by his 
failure, Walpole now eagerly studied the routine of the 
House, making himself familiar with its ways and method 
of procedure. He became a teller, served upon various 
committees, acquired confidence in himself, grew deeply 
interested in the affairs of his country, made special study 
of matters relating to the trade of Norwich, and carefully 
investigated the commerce and revenues of England. Ina 
few years Walpole rapidly rose in the estimation of the 
House of Commons. It was found that his powers of 
work were enormous; that his abilities, though not bril- 
liant, were sound and practical, and that, in energy and 
perseverance, he was indefatigable. He spoke seldom, but 
his words were clear and well chosen, and it was seen that 
he possessed a complete mastery over the details of his 
subject. He thoroughly understood the social and political 
condition of the nation and the character of his countrymen. 
His absence of prejudice and his excellent judgment caused 
him to read the future more clearly than any politician of 
his time. With such gifts, which he early displayed, added 
to his ancient name, it is not surprising that the career of 
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the young member was watched with interest. He played 
such a prominent part in the election case of Matthew 
Ashby that it became merely a question of time for Walpole 
to obtain an office. He was soon elected to the Admiralty, 
and drew up a complete scheme of reform. Shortly after 
the post of Secretary of War was bestowed upon him. The 
duties were not only arduous, requiring great punctuality 
and a rigid supervision of details, but they demanded the 
greatest judgment and forethought. So much confidence 
was placed in Walpole that not a question came under the 
jurisdiction of the Lord Treasurer without his opinion being 
asked. The Lord Treasurer admitted him into his most 
secret councils, committed to him the task of framing the 
speeches from the Throne, and so deeply was he impressed 
with his knowledge of men and the world, that to Walpole, 
in spite of his youth and comparative inexperience, was now 
entrusted the management of the House of Commons. 
After the prosecution of Sacheverell, when the Whigs, 
under the leadership of Walpole, had been overthrown, 
Walpole joined the opposition. The Tories now brought a 
charge of mismanagement against the late government. 
Walpole made an able reply, but it was in vain. A com- 
mittee of enquiry was appointed, which reported glaring 
and damaging evidences of irregularity in the Treasury 
department. Walpole wrote a reply, consisting of two 
pamphlets, the one entitled “ The Debt of the Nation Stated 
and Considered,” the other “The Thirty-five Millions 
Accounted For.” In these two short articles he exposed, 
in the most convincing manner, the suppression and mis- 
statements of the enemy. This complete vindication of his 
party rendered Walpele an object not only of fear, but of 
hate to the Tories. They realized the impossibility of 
carrying any bill in the House of Commons unless Walpole 
was removed. The books of the War Department were 
rigidly examined. To the delight of the Tories, it was 
found, on examination, that whilst Secretary of War he 
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had not accounted for several notes. We have no report 
of his defence, but after his expulsion from the House he 
published a full and careful account of the fraud he was 
accused of having committed. By a majority of twenty- 
two, he was expelled from the House and imprisoned in 
the Tower for seven months. His imprisonment, instead 
of being the disgrace the Tories desired, was only one of 
those censures which did him honor. His cell in the Tower 
was daily crowded with visitors. Songs were sung in his 
praise. He was regarded as the martyr to the Whig cause. 
After his release, at the next election, Walpole again offered 
himself as a candidate, and being elected, presently became 
the chief leader of the opposition. At the death of Anne, 
George I ascended the throne, and Walpole was appointed 
Paymaster of the Navy, and soon after First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. At this stage 
in the Minister’s career, the South Sea bubble was blown, 
and by judicious speculation he made a large fortune. 
Shortly after George II ascended the throne he obtained 
the complete control of England’s affairs. Walpole was 
now Prime Minister. He was in possession of a larger 
share of power than any other subject in the realm. He 
had, however, to contend with an opposition, formidable 
for its number, but more still for the talent which it com- 
bined. Bolingbroke, supported by the Tories and Jacobites, 
made direct attacks upon the ministry, while Poulteney 
headed those Whigs who were discontented with his policy. 
His increasing influence at length excited the jealousy of 
his coadjutator, Townshend. A misunderstanding now, 
unfortunately, arose between the reigning King and the 
Prince of Wales, which, in the end, became the source of 
an opposition to the government. Walpole at first en- 
deavored to reconcile the difference. Failing, however, in 
this, he obtained the favor of the King, but involved himself 
in the open enmity of the Prince of Wales, Bolingbroke, 
Pulteney and Wyndham. At the close of 1737 Queen 
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Caroline died, and from that hour the lofty state of the 
Minister’s power declined. The remainder of his political 
life was a series of reverses and mortifications. His ad- 
herents gradually forsook him. He was compelled to admit 
to a share of his power men who used it merely to annoy 
and betray him. “In the bitterness of his heart, he com- 
plained in council that he was thwarted on every side and 
unable to execute measures of the expediency of which he 
was convinced.” Finding himself unable any longer to 
carry on the business of the government, and rapidly failing 
in health, he reluctantly determined to retire from public 
life. On the 9th of February, 1742, he was created Earl of 
Oxford, and two days later surrendered his offices. Of all 
the statesmen who have held lofty positions, it would be 
impossible to find one who has been more systematically 
abused than Sir Robert Walpole. Whenever the name of 
Walpole is mentioned by history his character is described 
in the harshest and most vindictive terms. He is styled 
“The Father of Parliamentary Corruption,” ‘“ The Foe to 
English Liberty,” “The Tool of the King,” “ A Political 
Gladiator,” and “ A man destitute of real ability.” He 
was accused of continuous corruption, of bribery, of deriving 
profit from governmental transactions, and of being a traitor 
to England’s interests. It was also known, but suppressed, 
that this same Minister who was thus charged with all 
baseness and incapacity, had kept the country free from 
war longer than anyone since the days of James I; that he 
had made England powerful and formidable to other 
nations; that under his long rule the trade and commerce 
of the country were in a most prosperous condition, and 
that, at the time when the nation was on the verge of 
ruin, at the collapse of the South Sea scheme, he had 
been implored and, in the most skillful manner, had 
thwarted a financial storm. Walpole was one of the ablest, 
wisest and safest rulers that ever held power, yet a hard, 
keen, selfish man of the world, endowed with great talents, 
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of untiring industry, and with little belief in human nature, 
In his eyes the world revolved upon the axis of self-interest. 
He resolved at all hazards to secure for himself a complete 
monopoly; he steadily opposed the reconciliation of the 
Tories with the Hanoverian dynasty, lest it should impair 
his ascendency ; drove from power every man of real talent, 
and especially repelled young men of promise, character 
and ambition, whom a provident statesman would seek to 
encourage. Notwithstanding, Walpole ranks in the very 
highest class of those whose unvarying prudence, clear 
apprehension, fertility of resources to meet unexpected 
difficulties, firmness of purpose, point them out by common 
consent as the men qualified to guide the course of human 
aftairs, to ward off public dangers and to watch over the 
peace of empires. No English: Minister possessed greater 
skill in managing men. He was a great Parliamentary 
leader at a time when Parliamentary leadership was 
altogether new. He was the man suited forthe times. He 
was the foe of one party, the idol of another. He was a 
Whig, and, as Lord Dover calls him, “The glory of the 
Whigs.” The resignation of Walpole was looked upon as 
a grievous loss to the country. As the leader in the House 
of Commons, he knew exactly how to propitiate that assem- 
bly; how to subdue it by firmness. When his voice was 
raised in favor of a measure it seldom failed to become a 
law, whilst his opposition was almost equivalent to im- 
mediate rejection. He was the first great English Finance 
Minister who ever sincerely regarded the development of 
national prosperity, the just and equal distribution of taxa- 
tion and the maintenance of peace as the most important 
duty of a statesman. The whole political and social condi- 
tion of the country was changed under his administration. 

Population steadily increased, agriculture, manufacturing 
and commerce advanced, free-trade was anticipated—his 
principle being that the necessaries of life and the raw mate- 
rials for manufacture should, as far as possible, remain free 
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from taxation. The entire history of England’s financial 
system since Walpole’s time has been the gradual develop- 
ment of his economic principles. He had made himself 
familiar with the commercial policy of every government in 
Europe, thereby possessing not merely the theories, but the 
practical qualities of the statesman and man of business. 
During the public life of Walpole we find England menaced 
by one of the greatest calamities that can befall a nation— 
the evil of a disputed succession. The impertinence of 
France to recover her lost power and military reputation, 
Spanish politics complicated beyond measure, Austria and 
Prussia rising into powerful nations, were some of the 
difficulties he had to encounter. His chiet ambition was to 
keep England secure from wars with foreign powers. He 
well knew there was no other way of doing so at that period 
of political growth than by securing for her a commanding 
~ influence in Continental affairs. Such a position he deter- 
mined to secure and he succeeded in establishing it by 
friendly and satisfactory alliances with France and other 
Powers. When Spain was on the verge of war, Walpole 
was fully determined not to embroil his country in a 
hazardous and useless enterprise. In consequence of this, 
he incurred the enmity of the King, Lord Harrington the 
Austrian envoy, Strickland and the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition. Shortly after the Spanish War, his administration 
was attacked. The charges were that he had striven to 
exalt the House of Bourbon and had refused assistance to 
Austria; that the taxes had multiplied under his rule and 
public debt had increased; that the interests of Great 
Britain had been betrayed by the treaty of Hanover; that a 
standing army needlessly large had been maintained, and 
that the Spanish war had been lamentably conducted. Ot 
these grievances one man was charged with being the cause, 
and for them one man was to be held responsible. That 
man was Robert Walpole. The result was his resignation. 
It is frequently asked why, if Walpole was so passionately 
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devoted to public life, did he, of his own free will, resign ? 
The answer is not difficult to find. Men influenced bya 
boundless greed for power never can tolerate rivals—such 
& man was Walpole. When Caroline died his influence 
decreased; the Prince of Wales grew popular and became 
a strong opponent of Walpole; divisions arose in the Cab- 
inet; counsellors adverse to Walpole obtained influence 
over the King; rather than contend, in failing health, against 
such strength of opposition, he preferred to deliver up the 
seals. It was a hard struggle, but it was doomed to come. 
He. loved office, not wisely, but too well; not as the states- 
man whose sole policy is to rule for the welfare of his 
country or for the honors of its flag; but as the statesman 
who so keenly appreciates the power, the pomp and the 
patronage of office, that to possess its advantages, there is 
little he will not dare to do. He would gladly have carried 
out the best policy by the fairest means, but where this was 
not practical or convenient, he was perfectly willing to 
execute a noble measure by the vilest methods. The safety of 
his administration was his first thought. All other matters 
were subservient. Seldom has a statesman been influenced 
by a narrower and more selfish creed; never has such a 
creed ministered so much to the peace and prosperity of a 
people. 





THE MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY OROSS. 


IKE hooded monk the mighty mountain stands, 
Its cowl the clouds; with open outstretched hands, 
It seems in benediction there to rest, 
The holy symbol lying on its breast. 


Or else, with frowning front and storm-swept face, 
It seems to hurl a curse at all our race, 

As if, from its proud post set up on high, 

It watched our errors with a judging eye. 





An Unueroic Hero. 





When from its mien all anger now has fled, 
With folded arms, bowed and uncovered head ; 
O’er snow-white cross in silence bending there 
It seems absorbed in thought or wrapt in prayer. 


O, sacred mountain with a sacred sign! 

What work of nature has a mark like thine? 
Thy rocky fastness by mankind untrod, 

A lasting tribute to Almighty God! 





AN UNHEROIC HERO. 


A*® NA WINSTON was a Vassar girl. She was the only 
daughter of Judge Winston, and had grown up on the 
roomy old homestead with few companions other than her 
pets, her books and her brother and father. She had 
become the constant companion of the latter after his wife’s 


death. He was a man who craved sympathy, and they had 
read their books together and talked over their contents 
until Anna had come to have little desire for any other 
society. She was qteen at home, and the wish of her 
willful spirit was law. The healthful country life had given 
a lithe grace to her figure, the charm of which was not 
lessened by the merry light of her brown eyes, and the 
waving masses of chestnut hair, which persisted in falling 
over her forehead in delightful little ringlets. And now at 
last her college days were over, and she had come back for 
good to the dear old trees beneath which she had spent so 
many happy hours, and the cosy window-seat in the library, 
from which she had looked upon so many strange lands 
and gallant deeds. Her room-mate, Mary Grey, a winsome, 
blue-eyed young lady, had come to spend the summer with 
her. 

A few days before the opening of our story Will Win- 
ston, who was taking a yachting trip to celebrate the suc- 
cessful close of his third year at college, had penned one of 
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his usual laconic letters to his sister to the effect: “ Home 
next Thursday; bring Carr along; keener; ’Varsity half- 
back; big gun; you’ll like him.” This missive had excited 
that curiosity from which even Vassar girls are not wholly 
exempt. Every item in the brief description had been 
gone over and construed into as many different interpreta- 
tions as would have done credit to all the exegetists of all 
the creeds in Christendom. The outcome was a wide 
divergence of opinion. Anna maintained that he was tall 
and dark and stern, while Mary had evolved from her inner 
consciousness a Mr. Carr of a very difterent type. How- 
ever, Thursday’s sun was now well past the zenith, and the 
two were swinging in the hammock on the veranda, each 
more intent upon verifying her own preconceptions than on 
the arrival of the poor gentleman himself. : 

When at length the commodious old family carriage 
rolled in, and a quiet, modest-looking young man emerged, 
his easy demeanor might have been disturbed had he known 
how carefully he was being scrutinized by the bright eyes 
which seemed only to smile a friendly greeting. As it was, 
being blissfully ignorant of the interesting hypotheses 
which had been formed in regard to himself, he was free to 
observe a very pretty maiden in a blue gown, and, as he 
thought, a very, very pretty maiden in a pink gown, whom 
Will introduced as his sister. As for Will, he had met 
Miss Grey before, and seemed to know her very well indeed. . 

When the young men had disappeared to remove the 
evidences of travel, the jury of two retired to pass their 
verdict upon him. 

“* Not a bit what I imagined,” said Anna. 

“Nor I,” replied Mary. 

** Gray eyes.” 

“And brown hair.” 

* Not much taller than I am myself.” 

“T don’t think he looks much like a genius particularly, 
do you?” 
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“No fire in his eye at all; looks too—too timid and 
quiet ; I can’t see what there is for Will to make such a fuss 
about.” 

“ Still he’s very pleasant, don’t you think?” suggested 
Mary. 

“ He’s all that, of course, but I thought I was going to 
see a real live genius or something of the kind for once; he 
isn’t the least distingué, and that sort of thing—you know 
what I mean.” 

“ Still I think we’ll like him.” 

“Well, I don’t know, if he’s going to be so—so—I like a 
man to have some spirit in him.” And thus the new 
arrival was condemned. 

In spite of this sad fate, possibly because he knew nothing 
of it, Tom seemed to find life very agreeable, and managed 
to throw out some quiet drolleries at dinner which made 
Anna almost think she might find him supportable after 
all. The genial old Judge beamed from his chair of state 
at the head of the table even more blandly than usual, and 
his sharp little eyes had an approving twinkle every time 
he looked in our friend’s direction. Anna noticed it, and 
felt somewhat vexed that her father should be so much 
pleased with one whom she had already decided was a 
failure, at least in the rdle of an extraordinary person. 

In the idle summer days which followed, Will found it 
imperative to show every attention to his sister’s friend, and 
Tom and Anna were left very much to themselves. They 
became good friends, but still her first impression was not 
effaced. He was continually disappointing her. She had 
a very clear idea of what a “big gun” ought to be, and 
then to find this the reality! A genial, civil-spoken youth, 
such as one might meet anywhere. She had been ready to 
defer to him, to look up to him, but how could she to such 
aman as this? She came to treat him with an off-hand 
friendliness, as though he were nobody in particular, and 
then became irritated because he took it as a matter of 
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course. She slyly tried to stir him up, but never succeeded 
in disturbing his good nature or forcing him to assert him- 
self. And yet, with all this unassuming manner, there was 
a coolness and self-possession about him which seemed 
strangely. contradictory. Nothing ever ruffled him; he 
was imperturbable as the Sphinx itself. Anna often caught 
herself puzzling over the enigma he presented to her. 
There could be no doubt about his successes at College. 
He was the pride of his class, and Will was never tired of 
singing his praises. She had to believe it; but, neverthe- 
less, when she was with him it seemed preposterous that 
this quiet little man could be the leading spirit of a great 
college. He may be keen, she thought, but what would 
he do in an emergency which should test his manhood? She 
doubted him. 

One bright day the girls had gone out for their morning 
drive. Anna’s special pet was a black Arabian horse, and 
her pride was that no one else could drive it. The boys 
were lounging on the grass near the roadway, when in the 
distance they detected the faint clatter of horses’ hoofs. 

*“ Runaway!” exclaimed Will, starting for the road. 

Tom shot ahead of him and vaulted the fence. There, 
coming down like the wind, was the black horse, a phaeton, 
and in it two well-known figures. One, white and blanched, 
was crouching forward, the other, her brown eyes burning 
and lips compressed, was straining at the lines. 

Anna had a dim vision of a man standing quietly by the 
side of the road, and a bitter thought that he would stand 
there and let them go by without attempting a rescue. 
They were almost abreast, and the bitter thought was 
deepening into despair when suddenly he leaped forward, 
seized the rein with his right hand, threw his left arm over 
the animal’s neck, and in a few yards brought him to a 
stand-still, panting and trembling. 

Will rushed up and helped the frightened girls to alight. 
The reaction was too much for Miss Grey, and he had to 
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almost carry her to the house. The coachman arrived and 
took charge of the phaeton. Anna endeavored to suppress 
the tremor which ran through her. 

“ Will you take my arm?” asked Tom, advancing; “ You 
must be somewhat shaken up after such a rapid drive; I 
admire your nerve.” He seemed concerned for her, but 
utterly unconscious of having done anything unusual. 

The sudden revulsion of feeling from the despair which 
seized her, when she thought he was going to let them go, 
almost choked her utterance. 

“Mr. Carr,” she at last broke forth impetuously, “ I owe 
you an apology; I cruelly misjudged you; I thought you 
‘ were going to stand there and see us killed. O, how can 
we ever thank you enough!” 

“QO, don’t mention it, Miss Winston; it came quite 
naturally to a foot-ball man—what we call a tackle, you 
know.” He smiled pleasantly. 

“ Don’t make sport of it; I—I won’t permit it; you saved 
our lives.” 

“Hardly so bad as that; anybody could have stopped 
you almost; you see a horse don’t know much about 
dodging.” 

“You must not joke about it; I don’t feel like joking; 
it was a brave deed, and you must forgive me for doubting 
your—your—” 

“My ability to tackle? Why, certainly you have my 
pardon. I was rather afraid I might miss it myself.” He 
started to hum a bar from Erminie, and stopped in the 
middle of it, as though recollecting himself. 

Her strong feeling seemed out of place. What mattered 
gratitude or admiration or remorse to such a man as this? 
Could she never make a hero of him? Was he too common- 
place to have a generous enthusiasm for a gallant deed, 
even when done by himself? She struggled to repress her 
emotions; she was indignant at herself for showing so 
much agitation to one who seemed to have no comprehen- 
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sion of it. She continued her walk in silence, and made 
no reply when Tom praised her for “ keeping her head so 
well,” as he said. 

One day a trifling incident aroused a sudden suspicion. 
Could it be that this man loved her? It was only a little 
thing. They were playing tennis; she slipped on a dewy 
maple leaf, and, falling, struck her head upon one of the 
pins which hold the guy ropes. Tom sprang forward and 
lifted her up almost as soon as she touched the ground. It 
was over in an instant, but as she felt his sinewy arms under 
her and turned her face she encountered such a look from 
him—such a look as every woman knows instinctively. Its 
intensity startled her. In a moment it vanished, and there 
was only the same quiet Tom she had always known. 


August was well advanced, and the time was approaching 
when their party must separate. One bright morning they 
had just finished their usual game, and Will and Miss Grey 


had strolled off to inspect, as was alleged, a rare plant which 
the former had discovered. Anna was seated on a bench 
and Tom stood near, leaning easily against a maple. 

“Miss Winston,” he said, “I am going away in a few 
days, and wish to tell you before I go that you are the 
woman I love.” He spoke as composedly as though he 
were discussing the weather. 

“ Here’s a cool lover, indeed,” she thought. 

“Why, I’m surprised to hear you say that; don’t you 
think you may be mistaken?” she asked brightly. 

“T don’t make mistakes,” he answered; every man loves 
some woman before he meets her; I recognized you at 
once; I love you; what answer can you give me?” He 
was still standing in the same easy posture, but his eyes 
gazed straight into hers. 

“Really, Mr. Carr, you surprise me very much; don’t 
you think we had better talk about something else?” and 
she rose, smiling prettily. 
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“No,” he said shortly; “I am too deeply concerned; I 
must know my fate.” The same passionless face, only she 
thought she observed a slight dilation of the eyes. 

“Your fate? It isn’t that serious, I hope; I am sure 
you'll feel different when you get back to college; shall we 
goinnow?” There was the slightest touch of sarcasm in 
her tone. 

He paid no atttention to the question. Leaving the tree 
and standing before her—* You doubt me? You don’t 
believe in my love?” He spoke with a quick, metallic 
accent, and the corners of his mouth became preceptibly 
drawn. 

“You are making this an unpleasant scene for me, Mr. 
Carr,” she replied coldly, for his unexpected persistence 
agitated her strangely; “but, since you ask me, your self- 
control now certainly promises well for the future.” 

His breath came fast. ‘“ God forgive you for the insinua- 
tion; may the man you love, love you as I do.” 

“© please don’t become tragic; I like you much better 
in your usual réle; we will go in now, if you please.” 

He looked for a moment into her patrician face; there 
was a faint curl on her exquisite lips. “ You contemn 
me?” he said rapidly; “you doubt my manhood? you 
despise my love? you shall know.” 

Like lightning a flaming passion flashed into his features, 
his eyes glowed like furnaces; with a panther-like move- 
ment he glided forward and clasped her in his arms. 

Anna’s first emotion was one of raging anger. “How 
dare you!” she exclaimed; “release me,” and she strug- 
gled frantically to get free, but she might as well have 
struggled against a figure of steel. Panting and exhausted, 
she turned and met the gaze of those great, gray eyes close 
to her own. His visage was changed as by a miracle. It 
was drawn and seamed with the deep lines of a consuming 
passion, an iron will, a virile strength, which, even in that 
moment, she could not help wondering at. But those eyes! 
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She met them; she put all her indignation into an answering 
look, but felt their steady gaze overmastering her. To her 
excited imagination they became awful and uncanny. She 
felt like a child, helpless in the grasp of a superior intelli- 
gence. Her fancies became more and more grotesque; her 
thoughts became vague and incoherent, until at last, the 
ultimate resource of her sex, she fainted. When she re- 
covered she was leaning back upon the bench. Tom was 
standing near; every trace of passion had faded, only the 
shadow of a great sorrow upon his countenance. The 
recolleetion of the preceding moments sent a shudder 
through her frame. ‘“O take me in, take me in,” she 
pleaded. 

Tom offered her his arm. ‘“ You can never pardon me, 
Miss Winston; I don’t expect it, but you shouldn’t trifle 
with a man.” She remained silent; they were nearing the 
house. 

“No,” he repeated mournfully, “ you can never forgive 
me. I will bid you farewell now. I shall leave to-night. 
I only ask you to think sometimes of a man who would 
give his life for you.” 

She took his extended hand. He pressed it fur a moment 
in silence, with averted head. His features were drawn and 
rigid. Awed by the Titanic passions which were struggling 
in his soul, she slipped away and ran up to her room. She 
looked out of the window. He was standing there still in- 
the same attitude. She could not take her eyes from him. 
Will and Mary were coming over the lawn. As they drew 
near, she saw him suddenly start, stiffen up for an instant, 
and then walk off to meet them; no trace of the emotions 
which had convulsed him. He had thrust the Titans down 
into the hell within him. He made some remark, appar- 
ently humorous, for they both laughed. 

She cast herself upon the bed and broke into a paroxysm 
of weeping. This was the man she had despised, she had 
considered weak! The strongest emotions of her nature 
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seemed feeble beside the mighty play of his soul. She saw 
all now. She understood why he was a leader among men. 
She discerned the energy, the will, the strength that lay 
behind that quiet gray eye. And this was the man whose 
love she had spurned! And now he was going away and 
she would never see him again. What was that to her, 
and yet why did her heart throh at the thought. She 
pleaded a head-ache and did not go down to luncheon. In 
the afternoon she saw her brother and Miss Grey start out 
for a ride. She wondered what Tom was doing. Soon 
there was a steady tread on the veranda, up and down, up 
and down, like a caged tiger. Then he came up stairs and 
she heard him move about in his room; he must be pack- 
ing. Then down again and the same steady pace on the 
veranda, up and down, up and down. He would leave that 
evening and she would never see him again. 

Tom had walked he did not know how many,miles on the 
secluded porch, glad of an opportunity to be alone and 
fight it out with himself. His head was bowed and he saw 
nothing. A light touch on the arm interrupted the train 
of his thoughts, and there was Anna standing beside him. 
She was blushing and her eyes had a dewy lustre. 

“Mr. Carr,” she said timidly, “ please don’t go away so 
very—very suddenly.” 

He turned quickly and fixed upon her a piercing glance. 

“Ts it true?” he asked. 

She blushed more deeply and her eyelids fell. He clasped 
her in his arms, and her burning face was hidden upon his 
shoulder. She had solved the enigma which had puzzled 
her, and in doing so had discovered herself. 





TO HOMER. 


HOU Universal Guest! thou art the same, 
Both yesterday, to-day and for all time. 
Great Zeus made thee immortal—verse and name, 
But granted unto thee, thou bard sublime, 
That thou shouldst evermore with us abide. 





NATURE AS AN ARTIST. 





That Homer lives no more is falsely said. 
How strange ’twould seem to waken on a morn 

And hear the passers in the street say, “ Homer’s dead, 
That Master bard, the greatest poet born! ” 

Thou dost attend on each succeeding year. 


Thy tales are friezes on the walls of time 

Before which ages gather and admire ; 
Their coloring ne’er dims with age or clime, 

But seems to have been set with heav’nly fire. 
And yet they say that thou wast wholly blind. 





NATURE AS AN ARTIST. 


HEN the ancients personified the manifestation of 
Divine power in the visible world they named it with 

rare appropriateness. Untaught in the use of theological 
syllogisms, they could not say with Janet, “ here is intelligent 


co-ordination in view of an end;” or with Paley, “here is 
design which proves a designer ;” or yet again with Socrates, 
“ gods must exist who have arranged this vast and noble 
order of things.” But they were more simple-minded than 
their decendants, and, living in more intimate connection 
with nature, they were the more easily impressed by its 
analogies to human circumstances and relations; so when 
they dipped their hallowed palms into the cool, clear brook. 
to slake their thirst, and ate ripened grain or mellow fruit 
to quell their hunger, or gathered herbs and bound them to 
a bruised limb to heal it, they said, “ How like a tender 
mother is this kindly power that supplies all things to our 
need.” So they called her Demeter. And this analogy is 
so perfect that we scarce need limit it anywhere. “ Nature 
cares nothing for appearances except in so far as they may 
be useful to some being,” says Darwin. But what we daily 
see prompts us to accept rather the idea of the ancients, for, 
like a human mother, nature shows a regard for our happi- 
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ness and comfort, not merely in supplying practical needs 
as the great naturalist would have us suppose, but also in 
presenting to us full many a gift which is meant only to 
indulge and gratify our appreciation of the beautiful. 

To do this nature herself turns artist and sculptor, and 
places everywhere marvelous arrangements of color and 
form—not only when she seems to be at leisure to amuse 
us, but all the time we are surrounded by her works of 
beauty and design. And if we could but awake from the 
indifference into which custom has lulled us, we might see 
a picture at almost any moment. A moonlight night in 
winter will furnish “ studies in black and white” of most 
delicate beauty. A stroll into the woods during these 
bright May days is, to an appreciative eye, fully equal toa 
walk through some “ Metropolitan” gallery. What an 
unfolding vista of green there is everywhere, shading away 
into dimness; what grouping of trees, what blending of 
tints, what play of lights! Or, standing on the college 
campus, a glanve out to the south will frame for you an 
ideal picture, with its groves and fields, while the Penn- 
sylvania trains weave their silvery threads of steam back 
and forth through the rich verdure like shuttles flying 
across some mighty loom. And not unfrequently are there 
chromos, too, when the sublime and beautiful give place to 
the humorous and ridiculous. 

And so everywhere has pleasure been mingled with utility. 
“Tn nature all is beautiful, all is useful,” says Emerson— 
“beautiful because living, moving; useful because sym- 
metrical, fair.” And all this is done, apparently, for the 
identical purpose for which any artist labors. We could 
imagine a world destitute of so much beauty and yet quite 
as well adapted to all practical needs. The sun might set 
without a square inch of gold and crimson cloud—might 
go out like a kerosene lamp, or send up over the horizon 
slanting rays of dead electric light—and men could still 
carry on their occupations in the daylight and wrap their 
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souls in slumber in the night. Hands are no more deft 
because they are dimpled and shapely; hair is no more of 
a protection because it is shiny and golden; eyes see no 
more clearly because they sparkle diamond-like; water 
tastes no cooler because there is moss on the bucket; 
birds soar no higher for having colored plumes; the pea- 
cock spreads his glories no wider for having them rimmed 
with rainbows; gray rocks crumble none the less for hav- 
ing lichen on them. But good Demeter enjoys beauty. So 
she paints her skies, and polishes her leaves, and tints her 
flowers and fruits, and gives her young men and maidens 
comeliness. Her brushes are always in her hands, her 
colors always mixed, her chisel always at her side, and she 
is always attended by her tireless retinue of pigwidgeon 
grooms, ready at her bidding to put grace in some drooping 
bud or hang lunar lamps in the heavens. 

However, not every incessant dabbler in paint, and not 
every one who chips marble into form is an artist; and 
there are some who tell us that nature is not by any means 
deserving of a place in the first rank, but is often eclipsed 
by her human copyists. There is in many of our ordinary 
expressions an implied belief that this is true, as when we 
say a tree is “column-like” in its straightness and sym- 
metry; a young person “ beautiful as a statue,” or speak of 
furs “soft as velvet,” or roseleaves “smooth as satin,” or 
water “crystal clear.” But notwithstanding this, in nearly 
all cases we may deny, without qualification, that the imita- 
tions in any respect surpass in excellence the grand original. 
Few would care to contend that the most perfectly painted 
or sculptured flower compares with its living original; no 
paint or marble is so dazzlingly white that it can rival the 
lily’s snowy sheen. No artist would presume to pronounce 
his rarest bit of canvas sky finer in execution than nature’s 
most common-place work of the same description. There 
is no landscape painter of merit and candor who will not 
admit that his one aim is to copy nature perfectly; and his 
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critics base their estimate of his work upon comparison 
with her standards. Miss Bonheur keeps always grazing 
about her chateau magnificent specimens of the animals 
she prefers to paint, that she may become thoroughly 
familiar with their every attitude and expression; and 
when she takes up palette and brush, it is to place upon 
the canvas a likeness of one of nature’s unrivaled patterns. 
In these cases, then, it seems that well-known facts acknow- 
ledge nature to furnish the models of whatever is excellent ; 
models which must ever remain equal in perfection, if not 
superior to any works of art suggested by them. We can 
only imitate the inimitable. 

In regard to music it is not otherwise. The pioneer, 
Daniel Boone, preferred the howling of wolves to the best 
brass band in the land. So can many others, whose tastes 
are perhaps somewhat more cultivated than was his, appre- 
ciate the harmonies of nature whether she sings them in 
the vortex of a Niagara or in a bird-cage. Who, after all, 
with: glass-tube whistle and tumbler of water can excel the 
ecstatic note of the canary? Or what leathern bellows have 
ever been formed that could rival the human voice? For 
a brief while the harp and piano may seem to claim for art 
the higher praise. But of such chords, just because they 
are artificial, one soon tires and longs again for the mur- 
muring of brooks, the rustling of leaves and the joyous 
jargoning of birds. These are indeed “the notes than which 
none are sung half so sweet,” or as Whittier again says, 
“all powerful o’er the human soul.” This deep sympathy 
of the spirit of man with nature seem to have been appre- 
ciated by some of the great composers. Mendelssohn, in 
his “Spring Song” and “ Hunting Song;” Liszt, in his 
“Spinning Song,” are among the many who have sought 
to imitate nature’s music. “The Tempest” and “ The 
Brook” were popular no more because of the richness of 
their execution than because they sang anew the old songs 
of nature. 
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We have yet to consider architecture, and the painting 
and sculpture of human beauty, the departments of art for 
which the most lofty claims are made, and whose depend- 
ence upon, and inferiority to, nature seem at first sight a 
difficult matter to show. 

Nature’s architectural works seem at first glance to be 
imperfect and unfinished, but closer study will, I think, show 
this a mistake. Ruskin says that from the graves came the 
first idea of cathedral architecture—that the interlacing 
boughs against the sky inspired the artist gazing upward 
from below to the construction of fretted roofs. And 
indeed it does not take a very powerful imagination to 
transform a forest avenue into a cathedral aisle. The mas- 
sive and carven pillars, and the overarching roof with its 
intricate tracery upon the blue background of the sky, need 
but a touch of fancy—and God’s temple becomes man’s 
temple. But it is said that, while the general form is pres- 
ent and all grander elements of beauty, nature neglects the 
perfectness of detail which human artists give. Lowell, in 
the Vision of Sir Launfal, tells of the roof which the little 
brook built “to house him winter-proof.” Let those who 
think nature clumsy-tigured and careless as to detail, visit 
this pellucid palace. Let them say if any earthly architect 
can construct a rose window so exquisite in design and per- 
fect in finish as the frost crystals‘that they find there. Let 
them compare the most delicate carving in all St. Peter’s 
with the frost work tracery through which the sun shines 
softly down upon the little brook in winter. 

As to the painting and sculpture of human beauty, there 
is little to appeal to beyond one’s own sense of what is 
reasonable. To me it seems impossible that there can be 
an ideal of beauty entirely separate from what has been 
actually seen. As for those works that express more than 
mere beauty—that express strength, for instance—it is im- 
possible to believe that anything else than life could have 
supplied the models. We could not conceive of such 
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statues as Thornycroft’s “Tencer” and “In the Arena” 
being copied from anything but the actual exercise of the 
tightly-drawn muscles, since their action could only be 
known by observing their play. It is inconceivable how 
one would decide that a certain mentally pictured feature 
was perfectly beautiful without having seen one like it that 
so harmonized with his sense of beauty as to have been 
pronounced perfect. 

It may be asked why we do not recognize among our 
acquaintances the physical attractions that we see upon 
canvas and in marble if they are but copied from flesh and 
blood. There are several reasons for this. One is that we 
are not equally on the alert to perceive points of beauty. 
When we stand before a magnificent painting or statue, 
our one aim is to find out and enjoy all its beauties—we 
would not let one escape—whereas we often pass over, 
unobserved, similar beauty of form or features in our 
friends. We do this for the reason that our friends and 
acquaintances possess other more important points of in- 
terest than their beauty. It is of more importance to us 
that our friends are kind or clever than that they are hand- 
some; and not only is this so, but it is also true that our 
estimate of these moral and mental characteristics in people 
modifies, to a great extent, our estimate of their beauty. 
We often notice that a person who impressed us at first 
sight as very handsome, comes to look homely on account 
of disagreeable qualities afterwards discovered. It is said 
that the only woman who has ever been found to have 
exactly similar features and proportions to those of the 
wonderfully beautiful “Venus de Medici” was an idiot. 
It is doubtless true that, in spite of her perfect symmetry 
of face and form, she impressed those that saw her with 
feelings quite the reverse of those with which they gazed 
at her image in marble; for we see in people more than 
outward form—we see the soul look out from the eyes and 
smile or scowl about the lips. A further reason for our 
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failure to recognize living beauty is that people do not have 
the accessories of attitude or arrangement—the play of 
lights or the glistening white of marble—about them, which, 
if added, might transform many a commonplace person into 
an Hyperion. How much depends upon these accessories, 
anyone who has arranged tableaux will acknowledge. 

There is, however, in spite of all that has been said, a claim 
that may be made for art in these departments that we have 
nothing in nature to oppose. It is the fact that art crystal- 
lizes and preserves beauties that in nature are seen but for 
a fleeting moment. 





A SUMMER SUNSET. 


HE sun sinks low adown mid clouds of gold 
That skirt the western sky, and do enfold 
The earth with early shadows of the night— 
The earth below them in a calm, still light. 


In hesitation, o’er the barren hills, 

With watchful care his duty he fulfills ; 

With parting heed he sheds his dying rays ; 
With one last look he leaves the hills’ dark gaze. 


Attending clouds are hast’ning to his beams, 

That wreath with fading light the falling gleams, 
Which through the heavens go from crimsoned West, 
Leaving to quiet nature peace and rest. 


The sun retiring thus gives way to night; 
Diana rises with her pure still light; 

Benign in calm reflection of the sky, 

The moon queen sits while night is passing by. 
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EWA-YEA—A FRAGMENT. 
S° ONETA began her story. 


** Many, many moons ago,” she said, “ long before any 
people such as yours came to this land, one morning when 
the red-men looked toward the blue sea-water, they saw 
two men upon the white sand. Their skin was pale and 
their hair was light like gold and covered their faces and 
fell about their shoulders. 

“ Behind the trees that lined the shore the dark men lay 
and watched them with curious eyes, knowing not what 
kind of men they were, for they looked not like any they 
had known, but wore strange garments and carried no 
weapon in their hands. 

* And no one could tell whence these had come. Some 
said that they had sprung from the light wave-froth when 
the sun first smote it, and others said that a great canoe 
with wings of white had flown down from the sky in the 
night and had left them. But of this, no one knew. 

** As they gazed out upon the water, they stretched out 
their arms over the waves, calling aloud in a strange tongue, 
seeming to curse one who came not, and their faces were 
terrible to look upon for hate and despair. 

* And seeing, the watchers were afraid, and when the 
strangers would have gone into the forest they seized them, 
and bound them, and took them a half-day’s journey to 
where was a great village of tents, and they brought them 
before the king. 

“Now this king of the tribe was a very aged man, so 
old that he no longer walked alone, but was carried on a 
framework woven to receive him. Yet, though age had 
broken his strength, it had no power over his mind, which 
was strong as in his youth. 

“ And when he saw them, and the strange garb that they 
wore, and saw the color of their skin—how that it was 
light, not red as was theirs—he was astonished, and spoke 
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to them, but in a strange tongue, so that they could not 
answer. Their hands were kept bound behind their backs, 
and they were fastened by withes to a tree that they might 
not escape. 

“ But it chanced that same night that a bear, coming in 
amongst the tents, seized a boy of about five years from the 
door of a lodge, and would have borne him away, but one 
of the captives, the elder, putting forth all his strength, 
snapped the green withes which bound his wrists, and 
buried his knife deep in the animals heart, snatching the 
boy, unharmed, from his very jaws. And when the men, 
roused by the boy’s ery, came rushing up, the beast was 
dead, and he restored the boy to them. 

“* Now, when they would have bound him again, the old 
man commanded them not, and they released also the 
younger. 

“So there they dwelt many days, and gained knowledge 
of their language, so that they could understand them. 

‘** Now the king had a son—an only one, and the youngest, 
all the rest had been slain in battle—and this son was very 
dear to the old man. But as for him, he was proud and 
haughty, and because of their feats of strength, he hated 
the white men from the first; for, until they came, no man 
of all the tribe could touch him with his hand in the race, 
nor throw him in the wrestling bout, but the younger had 
twice outstripped him, and the elder had thrown him in 
the sight of the women. 

* And it happened that one day after the white men had 
dwelt some time with them and learned of their language, 
that the king’s son, whose name was Oswesga, sent a mes- 
senger to bring them to his tent. And when they were 
come in, he asked them who they were and from whence 
they came, and his look was full of evil. 

“And the elder, with speech yet broken and uncertain, 
spoke for them both; and he said: ‘ My name is Thorsend, 
and the name of this one is Randall, and, as we have said, 
we come from a land very far toward the sun-rise.’ 
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“ Then Oswesga asked him, ‘ How came ye here ?” 

“And he answered, ‘ My father and the father of this 
man were brothers. We were of a number that loved not 
to dwell upon the land, but to whom the sea and the storm 
were life. We grew tired at length of the lands we know, 
and sailed into the west, for it seemed strange that where 
so much water was, there should be no land. Seven days 
we sailed, and seeing no land, would have returned, but 
one night as we lay asleep, the wind rose and shouted 
aloud to the sea, and the waves answered with a mighty up- 
lifting. Wave after wave cast its force over us, and the salt 
spray broke upon us cold as the kiss of the icy wave on the 
cheek of the swimmer who drowns. Six days and six 
nights we lay at the mercy of the storm, while the wind 
swept the sea, and we feared for our lives. But at last, 
when we had almost despaired, the storm ceased and the 
waves grew still. And when we looked, we saw that the 
wind had driven us far out of our course, and when the 
darkness broke away we saw, dimly rising from the water, 
the shores of a rocky land. Very steep and high were its 
shores, and lined with jagged rocks, so we stopped not, but 
sailed southward along its coast. Twice the moon came 
and went, and as we fled along, the ice was no more with 
us. The air blew warm and pleasant, and every day the 
sun rose higher and higher in the heavens, and at length 
we looked, and lo! the land was covered with green forests, 
and, instead of rocky cliffs, a smooth, white sea-beach, and 
wide streams flowing out into the sea. But one night, as 
we sailed, there sprang up a bitter quarrel, and a half of 
our number rose up in anger. Up they rose with a shout 
and slew the chief of the band. And they would have 
gained over the ship, but we two ranged ourselves on the 
side of our chief, and once I struck their leader and liked 
to have slain him, and for this, when he had won the ship, 
did he set us ashore in the night, on this unknown land, 
with no food nor weapon in our hands. Yet we believed 
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not that they, who had been our comrades, would sail with- 
out us, and still we waited, until the gray of the dawn crept 
over the sand, but they came not. And when the morning 
brake, the ship was gone—we knew not whither. Then, 
as we went into the forest to gain tood, thy servants seized 
us and brought us hither, and the rest thou knowest, O son 
of the King.’ 

“ Thus did Thorsend speak, and Oswesga, the king’s son, 
heard him in silence, but his gaze was full of distrust and 
hatred. 

“And lo, that night, Ahkosé-win, the fever, came to the 
tent of the king, and laid his hand upon the king’s son, 
and Oswesga laid him down upon the couch and rose not; 
for the fire was in his veins. And as he tossed and mut- 
tered in the fever, he cursed the white men. Now this was 
taken and spread abroad, and thereafter it was whispered 
in the tribe that as the white men spoke to him, by their 
charms they brought the wasting fever upon him. And 
day by day the fever left him not, but rather waxed the 
stronger. 

“So the time crept on, till one day there was a great 
council called together of all the chiefs; but the white men 
remained away, in the tent which had been given them to 
dwell in. 

“And that night, as they slumbered, lo! the skin of the 
tent was pushed aside, and there crept into it a woman, 
who stepped swiftly to Randall the younger, and touched 
his arm, so that he awoke. When he was awakened, she 
spoke low and hurriedly to him. 

“And she said, ‘O my white lord, listen. I am Ewa-yea, 
the daughter of Adowin, and of the lineage of the king. 
Many times have I seen thy face, until my heart sees it in 
the darkness. And now I have come to save thee—thee 
and thy companions. To-day in the council, it was decreed 
that ye should die, and that to-morrow ye should taste of 
the torture. Even now, in the night, they are preparing 
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against thy death, and have placed a sentinel over this same 
tent. But, my lord, my heart was warmed toward me when 
I first beheld thee, and love blossomed in it like the leaves 
in the spring-time. And now, while they think to kill thee, 
I have perilled my life to save thee—to tell thee to flee thy 
doom while the fires are yet unkindled—and when thou art 
safe, if perchance ye can escape, think not unkindly of 
Ewa-yea, the dark-skinned maiden who loved thee. Back 
of this lodge stands the watcher. If ye can slay him with- 
out noise, ye may perchance escape. I go.’ 

‘“ And Randall said never a word, but drew her head 
down, and kissed her on the lips. Then, with a mute ges- 
ture, she glided from the tent, and Randall stretched out 
his arm to awaken Thorsend, who still slept, when there 
came from without a man’s hoarse cry, and almost imme- 
diately, the piercing scream of a woman, ringing out on the 
still air. They sprang to their feet and dashed out into the 
night, only to be met by the men rushing up: Fierce and 
bitter was the struggle, but the end came at length. 

“ Now, in the morning all the men of the tribe came 
together in the center of the camp, and the old king 
addressed them, though what he said the white men knew 
not. At length there came to them, as they lay bound, 
four men, who, loosing the thongs about their ankles, 
dragged them into the midst, and bound them to two posts 
buried in the ground. And they knew that they were to 
be burned. 

“Tn the midst of the throng sat the king, but his look 
was fierce and cold, and there was no pity written in his 
face. 

“And there was a third stake before them, and while 
they yet wondered wherefore it was there, behold, there 
came two men leading by a thong—Ewa-yea. Her head 
was bowed upon her breast. When she was come into the 
circle they stripped her to the waist and bound her to the 
stake, and the old man, lifting up his voice, spoke to her. 
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“¢And thou, woman, who thought to aid these devils to 
flee, though of mine own lineage, shalt die even as shall 
they. Hath not the law of our people said that he who 
aids the prisoner to escape is a traitor and shall die? And, 
though thou art a woman, yet the law reaches thee. But 
torture is not for such as thou. Thou shalt die not as 
befitteth a man and a warrior—by the fire—but by the 
hatchet. Nevertheless, thou shalt die! But tell me; why 
didst thou this thing ?’ 

“ Then Ewa-yea lifted her head and answered, ‘ Because, 
O King, I loved him. And still doT love him, even though 
it bring me to the grave, and though his love be not for 
such as I.’ 

“Then Randall’s eyes were opened, and he cried, ‘I do 
love thee, Ewa-yea!’ And at this the girl turned her face, 
and lo! there was a smile playing upon it. 

“«« Keep silence!’ thundered the old man. ‘ Now shall 
he see thee pay thy little penalty, Ewa-yed.’ And there 
was a hateful mockery in his voice. 

“Then five chiefs were chosen, and each stepped away 
to about seven times the length of a man, and each held a 
hatchet, whose head was of stone. And there came asignal, 
and the first whirled his weapon and threw it, and it missed 
her by a foot, and left her unharmed. Then they knew 
that the chiefs were to cast in turn till she was dead, and 
afterward the fire was for them. And the second wheeled 
and threw his hatchet, and it missed the maiden again, but 
by a very little, sinking deep into the stake to which she 
was bound. And there fell a silence as of death on all the 
multitude, and Ewa-yea sunk her head and closed her eyes, 
And the third raised his arm to throw, but the weapon left 
not his hand; but suddenly, from the assembled throng, 
there rose a murmur that swelled and died away into 
silence, for there, in the doorway of the king’s tent, which 
lay a little apart, stood the king’s son, Oswesga! 

“Very awful he looked as he raised himself on his totter- 
ing limbs, and, white and fleshless from his sickness, with 
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the stamp of death upon his face, and the coverings of his 
couch thrown about his emaciated frame, stood confronting 
them. And none dared speak to him, for in his eyes 
gleamed a fire of terrible passion. 

“ Slowly he staggered into the midst of the circle, and the 
warriors melted away before him as the snow before the 
sun. On past the two stakes he went, where stood the 
white men, and as he passed them, the hate flamed upon 
his face. Straight into the midst, till he stood before Ewa- 
yea. Then he fell—sudden, and heavy. 

“ Then, lifting him, they bore him back to his place, and 
the king lifted himself, trembling, and raised his hand. ‘It 
is a sign! Let the girl go free,’ he said, and they loosed her 
from her bonds. ‘ But as for the white men, let them die; 
make ready for the burning.’ 

“And Ewa-yed went out from them, and prayed to the 
great spirit that out of her deep love for Randall she might 
save them. And the Manitou put a thought into her 
heart, and she rose up and came to the place of the burn- 
ing, and the fires were about to be lighted. And she cried 
out, ‘ My lord the King!’ and the king raised his hand. 

“Then she said, ‘O King, the men thou hast bound to 
the stake have not caused this thing.’ And he said, ‘ Nev- 
ertheless they shall die.’ And he motioned to the execu- 
tioners. 

“ But she cried out again, ‘ Nay, O King, but loose them, 
and let them go! And that thou mayest indeed know that 
this is so, let me nurse the sick man, and if in three days’ 
time the fever shall not have left him, then will I die, and 
these with me; but if thou refuse, O King, and shall slay 
these men, lo, I will perish with them, and thy son will die!’ 

“Then the king was troubled, and knew not what to do, 
for he had thought by their death to stay the fever before 
it should be too late, but thinking that Ewa-yea had some 
secret remedy, and desiring, above all, the life of his son, 
he forbore; and he said, ‘so let it be.’ 
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“And they loosed them from the stakes and bound 
them and laid them in their tents and guarded them. But 
Ewa-yea went forth alone. 

“She went once to the tent of the king where the sick 
youth lay, and laid her hand upon his forehead and went 
away into the forest. 

“ All that day she came not, nor in the night, and the 
next day dawned and the whole town was still for death 
was very near to the king’s son. Still they waited, while 

*the shadows closed about the sick man. 

“By and by she came. The day was an hour old, and 
she carried in her hand a single leaf. She looked neither 
to the right nor left, but straight before her, and she went 
to the tent of the king. So they left her with the sick 
man. And when the sun was nearly down, the king was 
borne to the tent; and when he had entered, he saw Ewa- 
yea sitting with the youth’s head upon her breast. And he 
slept. When she saw the king, she laid the head gently 
upon the couch and rose up in silence and went to her 
own place. 

“ And when the king saw that the fever was entirely 
gone from him, he was glad, and went forth and called 
together the chief men and said: ‘ Behold, these many, 
many moons have I reigned and never have mine eyes seen 
a sight such as this. Ye know how that when these white 
men came hither, they seemed to think no evil against us, 
and one of them saved the life of a boy of the tribe. But 
when it was whispered abroad that they had brought the 
fever upon my son, I made a vow to slay them, and in the 
council I said, ‘ To-day the white devils shall die!’ And 
ye know also, how that, the same night the maiden Ewa- 
yea, stealing to their tent, thought to warn them that they 
might escape, for love of the younger, but was seized even 
as she fled back to her own place; and she too, by our 
law, was to die by the hatchet. Ye know too, why she was 
spared. But now, since she hath healed my son, and since 
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I know that the fever was not of the white men’s magic, no 
harm shall come to them.’ Then he commanded that they 
should cut off the withes that bound them, and they were 
free. 

“So time went on and they mingled with the tribe. 
Still, the youth, Oswesga, grew strong; and each day did 
Randall’s glances fall more softly on the maiden as she 
moved among the women. But, as he grew strong enough 
to creep about the village, Oswesga’s glance was fierce and 
angry and his eyes burned when they fell upon Randall, 
and his fingers played with his knife. 

“ And he set a watch over him secretly, and over Ewa-yea, 
and their meeting was known to him. Now Ewa-yea 
learned of this by chance, and the same evening, as they 
walked in the forest, she besought Randall to fly with her 
to the north. ‘For,’ she said, ‘it is reported commonly in 
the tribe that he is soon to be king, and then I know that 
he will demand me in marriage; even now he desires to 
slay thee!’ 

“And Randall answered, ‘ Nay, but if he tries to take 
thee from me, he shall die!’ But she besought him, say- 
ing, ‘ Not so, for if harm come to their king, the people 
will slay thee. There is no safety but to fly.’ And he was 
hot and angered, but she wept and besought him, saying, 
‘Let us go. There, by the great frozen river of the North, 
where the cold winter swallows the summer, and the torch 
of the Great Spirit shineth on the snow—there we may live 
and love, and there the wrath of Oswesga cannot reach us.’ 

“So at length he consented, but he said, ‘ Thorsend must 
also go, lest Oswesga, the king’s son, revenge himself upon 
him.’ 

“‘ Now it chanced that Thorsend the elder had wandered 
from the village that same evening, and lay face down upon 
the ground. And his heart was heavy within him, for lo, 
he too loved Ewa-yea, though in silence, for he knew that 
Randall was preferred over him. And as he lay quiet and 
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still in the half-light, they two passed near him as they 
walked under the great trees. So he heard all. But when 
the maiden laid her arm around Randall’s neck and 
besought him to fly with her, he rose all silently, like a 
thief and crept away, and they heard him not. 

“And the next day, on the evening of which they were 
to fly, there was a great meeting called of all the tribe, and 
Ewa-yed stood amid the women on the outskirts of the 
circle of warriors, and Randall stood near her. 

“When they were assembled, the old king spoke and 
said, ‘Ye, O my people that hear my words, open your 
hearts that they may dwell therein, for they are good! 
Fifty summers have I ruled over this people, and my father 
before me, and he too reigned in the place of his father. 
When a king is slain in war, his son taketh the plume from 
oft his brows and bindeth it upon his own forehead, and 
looseth the sacred belt from the body and girds it about his 
middle, and he is the king. Now, verily, Iam old, so old 
that should a war spring up I could not lead ye to battle as 
befitteth a king. And now, here is my son. I take oft the 
plume and belt, and let Oswesga, my son, wear them as 
befitteth a great warrior and leader of nations. I have 
finished.’ 

“He lifted his hands to his brow but his fingers could 
not unloose the fastenings. Then Oswesga stepped to his 
side and, unloosening the plume, laid it upon his own fore- 
head and bound it there, and he unclasped the kingly belt 
and girt it about his middle, and stood forth before them 
all. Then he spoke. ‘Ye have heard the words of my 
father. Iam king. And, that I may begin my reign with 
good-will, let this day be hereafter a feast day among ye. 
Furthermore, the white strangers, who have come in 
amongst us, I make members of the tribe; and, lest their 
lodge be lonely, I give them as wives the twin maidens of 
Osslah, the warrior. And, as is the custom—that the king 
take a wife—therefore have I chosen Ewa-yea, the daughter 
of Adowin.’ 
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“And as she heard the words, the maiden gave a cry and 
slipped limp and still upon the ground, and Randall gathered 
her up in his arms and turned to the king. ‘Not so!’ he 
cried, ‘She is my betrothed. Thou shalt not have her, O 
King!’ As he spoke there rose a murmur of amazement, 
and Oswesga regarded him with an evil smile. ‘Shalt not! 
Thou art but a stranger in the land, and for this reason I 
forgive thee; know that the king hath power to choose a 
wife from whence he will, and that J am the King! Lead 
her away that she may prepare for the ceremony!’ 

“And the women took Ewa-yea and led her away, as was 
the custom, for that evening was she to wed the king. And 
Randall stood like one in a dream, and Oswesga the king 
smiled his hateful smile. But there was one there who also 
smiled—for Thorsend stood behind them in the shadow— 
but his smile was the smile of the knife when it strikes. 

“And about nightfall, when the shadows fell thicker 
about the earth, Thorsend passed swiftly through the vil- 
lage and went into the forest. But one or two saw him 
go, and they, being busy with the festivities, heeded him 
not, though they noticed that his eyes were bright as one in 
fever and his face was very white and sometimes he spoke, 
but to himself, and in his own tongue. So he disappeared. 

“And the evening wore on. The stars came trailing on 
the track of the dying light, but a pale mist rose and shut 
them out even as the pale film of death blots out from the 
eyes of the dying the sweet light of the sun and the beauty 
of the blossoms. Then the moon rose, white and still, and 
looked upon the earth and smiled at the misery of mortals, 
for she was older and wiser than they. And the evening 
wore on. 

“At length all preparations were ready, and Ewa-yea 
wept not but her face was hard and cold as the women 
robed her in gay robes for her marriage to the king. But 
though all was ready, the bridegroom came not. Finally 
they went to the king’s tent and lifted the flap of the tent, 
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and lo, the new king was dead, and a knife of steel was 
sheathed in his heart. Motionless he lay on the bear-skins, 
and the evil smile was gone from his face, and on it was 
stamped the look of hate that shines in the eyes of Panguk. 

“ And there was weeping and wailing for the king— 
‘Wahond-win! Wahond-win!’—but the dead answered 
not, neither did he open his lips to speak to them. And 
when the old man saw his son dead, he fell upon him, and 
cried out and was as without mind. 

“Then they ran first to the tent of the white men; and 
Randall lay upon the skins, and despair sat upon his counte- 
nance ; and they seized him, and bound him, saying, ‘ Surely 
he hath done this thing because of his love for Ewa-yea.’ 
And they said, ‘ He shall die!’ 

“But when Thorsend, the elder, could not be found, all 
believed that he had done the deed and fled. Nevertheless, 
the people cried out for a victim, so the chiefs said, ‘ Except 
the murderer be found in the space of three days, this one 
shall die, for he hath brought misfortune upon us.’ 

“ And Ewa-yea laid off her gay robes and went away to 
her tent, and perchance she prayed again to the Great 
Spirit, for then she set out. A day and a night she 
journeyed, and there was no path to guide her; the Great 
Spirit must have shown her the way. The stones and roots 
tore and bruised her feet and the branches often struck 
her face, but she went on, and at length she found him. 
His face was set, and blood was upon his attire, and he 
seemed as one who walks in sleep. Then she took his 
hand, and said, ‘ Why didst thou do this thing?’ And he 
seemed to know her not, but he said, ‘For Ewa-yea.’ 
Then she trembled and cried, for she saw for the first time 
that she was leading him to his death and that his deed 
was for love of her. And she could not speak. But sud- 
denly the mind came back to the body, and he looked in 
her face and knew her. Then he looked upon himself and 
saw the blood, and knew what he had done. And he said, 
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‘ Why comest thou after me?’ Then she could not answer, 
but suddenly he seemed to read it in her eyes, and groaned. 
And he. said, ‘I knew it not; have they slain him?’ She 
answered, ‘To-morrow he dies.’ Then a great struggle 
shook him, but only for an instant, and then he rose and 
said, ‘ Come.’ 

“ They were worn and wearied when the day broke, yet 
still Thorsend went on and stopped not. When Ewa-yea 
sank down and could go no further, he lifted her in his 
arms, and so went on, stopping neither to eat nor to drink. 

“ The sun was in the midst of his course when he stag- 
gered into the village bearing his still burden. Right into 
the throng he went, and lo, Randall was bound in the 
midst; and he laid the form of Ewa-yea down, and cried 
with a loud voice, ‘ Loose him, for I am he who slew the 
king; I swear it!’ And he would have slain himself with 
his knife, but, even while his hand was lifted, darkness 
seized him and he fell. 

“Then they loosed Randall and bound Thorsend, and 
forced him to eat and drink, that on the morrow he might 
have strength for the torture. 

“ But as he lay bound in his tent a figure entered like to 
Oswesga, the young king. His face was very white, like 
the frosted ground, and his features were convulsed with 
hate. And he looked into the eyes of Thorsend and 
moved not. Then he spoke, and his voice was as the sweep 
of the winter wind. ‘I am dead,’ he said. ‘Come with 
me!’ And he laid his hand upon Thorsend’s hand, and 
the icy coldness of his touch crept up tothe shoulder. And 
he put his face closer and breathed upon him, and the ice 
crept down about his heart. His eyes looked into Thor- 
send’s, and slowly, very slowly, the same look of hate and 
fear froze upon his face, so that the two faces became like 
one another. And the figure glided forth from the tent, 
passing between the watchers so quietly that their ears 
heard naught save the rustle of the wind, and Thorsend 
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could not choose but follow him. And the mourners saw 
them pass—dimly, like the figures of a dream; one was 
leading, and he held the other with his eyes. And there 
was naught but hate upon their faces. So they passed by— 
none could tell whither. 

“And when the morning broke, and they went to Thor- 
send’s tent, they found a body lying bound and cold upon 
the skins, and there was upon the features the hate that 
goes beyond the grave.” 

She stopped and began crooning softly to herself. 

“So the ghost of Oswesga had his revenge after all?” I 
asked. 

“Who knows?” she said. “That is thestory. Perhaps 
Ewa-yea prepared the food. Poison is better than torture.” 

“But what has this to do with the people I spoke of?” I 
asked. 

She rose. “ Randall had light hair and blue eyes. There 
is a tribe in the north whose eyes are blue. I know, for my 
grandmother has seen them.” 
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VOICES. 


OUR ADVANCE. 


HE present age openly admits the vast field of unex- 

plored knowledge, and hints at the consequent neces- 
sity for division of labor. It says that man must not 
weaken his energies by dividing them. He must concen- 
trate his life on some one definite and distinct work; 
and so every man has his own branch. Is he a lawyer? 
The term is not specific. Is he a doctor? He has a 
specialty. Not only in the educational world does this 
peculiarity appear; time was when the farm was of itself 
and in its self, but now the factory has supplanted the 
loom, the farmer buys of the merchant, deals with the 
doctor and lawyer, and becomes more or less dependent on 
every other man, while he is himself contented with only 
tilling the soil. So, in every sphere of life, specialization 
is a distinctive mark of to-day. 

The time has now come for the colleges to answer just 
how far this perfection in one idea shall go. At once one 
is met by the reply that a man should first recive a good 
general education—should lay a solid foundation—and then 
pass on to pursue his special study. But this merely moves 
the main question a step further; for the real point is, 
What constitutes a good general education? What deter- 
mines a liberal training? The American colleges in the 
past have all agreed that it consists in mathematics, lan- 
guages and the sciences. It is the relative proportion of 
each which is subject to discussion. Our faculty have had 
this matter under consideration, and “progressing con- 
servatively,” have issued a circular, making propositions 
which, if adopted, will give an enlarged number of electives. 
But there is another agreeable feature: a student may enter 
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for special honors in any department by taking four hours 
in that department. It thus corroborates the opinion that 
the liberal training can be secured in the Freshmen and 
Sophomore years. The men who, either from natural 
ability or good primary instruction, have any special pro- 
clivities for certain studies, can pursue them throughout the 
entire course. Those who have neither fitness nor taste for 
cosines, Greek roots and Latin metres, need not prosecute 
work in those lines beyond the requirement for a general 
education, which can be concluded in the second year. 
There can hardly be a question but that the proposed 
change would meet with general favor on the part of the 
undergraduates. Intellectual aptitude and the line of life- 
work to be pursued are becoming more and more recog- 
nized in our college curriculum. 

Thus, on all sides, is seen the tendency of individual 
effort in particular lines. Just how far this principle will 
hold, it is hard to tell. Whether the higher studies in our 
present courses will be gradually pushed down to the first 
years of our college work, and the lower studies will be 
given over to the preparatory schools, is a matter of reason- 
able conjecture. But whatever the outcome, as long as 
liberal training is given proper place, and special work 
does not tread beyond its domain, the results cannot be 
otherwise than beneficial. H. F. C. 





LITERARY LETTER WRITING. 


F THERE is any special time in a man’s life when habits 
are most easily formed and most rigidly adhered to, it is 
while at college. It is often said, and truly too, that a 
man’s life at college is a very reliable index of what his 
actions will be when he leaves. It is then our duty to form 
our habits as correctly as experience and good training will 
allow. 
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It cannot be denied that one of the worst habits into 
which a college man falls is that of careless letter writing. 
It might, at first thought, be said in justification that we 
are often forced, for want of time, to write hastily; that we 
have not the time to waste—ah! that is just the point. It 
should not be to us time wasted. Our letter writing should 
be as much a discipline as it is often a recreation. 

The evil effects of carelessness in this, to some a trivial 
exercise, is seen in our general literary work. <A habit of 
loose expression is formed which manifests itself in our col- 
lege exercises, and this habit once formed, like all others, 
is most difficult to overcome. On the other hand it is just 
as easy to form the habit of what we choose to call literary 
letter writing. We know letter writing to be but another 
form of conversation, and as we would hold a literary con- 
versation with a friend so we should write. All slang ex- 
pressions should be avoided; choice language should be 
sought after. True it is, though seemingly paradoxical, the 
literary and classical atmosphere of a college does not always 
promote a correspondingly conversational style; on the 
other hand, slang phrases and peculiar college expressions 
are rife. The student falls into an easy, happy-go-lucky 
way of expressing himself, using the vernacular of the col- 
lege, which the outside world looks upon as a vocabulary of 
slang phrases. This fact should be remembered, and our 
letters, above all, should be, in point of style and subject 
matter, a true index of the culture we are receiving. The 
subject matter should not be so extremely local as to be 
confined exclusively to the barest statement of “ news.” 
True, a portion of the letter should be chronicle, then would 
it not be well to introduce a subject somewhat literary in its 
character? Discuss pleasantly and freely such subjects as, 
for example, the début of an author, new books, opinions 
upon vital questions of the day, or even, as has been done 
with great profit and proven very interesting, a private 
debate could be engaged in. Such a plan, if followed, would 
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render letters readable and even profitable beyond the mere 
time in which they were written. To substantiate the state- 
ment, how often we have brought to our attention, books 
entitled the “ Life and Letters” of such-and-such a man! 
Call to mind the published letters of Thackeray and others, 
and notice how readable and profitable they are, not to say 
enjoyable. 

The advantages to be derived from this form of letter 
writing are most evident and pronounced. It cultivates our 
taste, improves our style, gives us skill and precision, ele- 
vates our ideas and creates a prolific mind. It is a part of 
our education we cannot afford to let pass unheeded. Itisa 
small hand at the wheel, but it greatly assists guiding our 
literary career. 





THE NOVEL—ITS USE AND ABUSE. 


T WAS Sydney Smith who required for perfect happi- 
ness an arm-chair, a pair of slippers, a kettle singing its 
undersong on the fire, a paper of sugar-plums on the man- 
tel-piece, and in his hand a novel. It was he who gave to 
the novel its proper function when he declared that its use 
was to amuse and to afford agreeable relaxation. 

It is our present duty to urge two things. One, that our 
health and good temper demand an occasional use of 
lighter reading; and the other, that such relaxation, if con- 
tinued to excess, is most injurious. Let it not for a 
moment be supposed that in this we seek to depreciate that 
great department of literature, fiction, which is becoming so 
abundant. It is the vehicle of much that is most elevating 
and ennobling, though much of it is perverted to other pur- 
poses. Neither ought objection to be made to the reasonable 
desire and pursuit of mere entertainment in reading. 
There are times when the mind should resign itself to 
amusement and recreation, and is greatly benefitted thereby. 
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Health and sanity demand it. It is truly recreation. But 
the principle for which we here contend is that college 
students, with their peculiar desire for diversion, should 
yet strive to make novel-reading a means of improving the 
mind, and not allow the craving for mere amusement to 
convert it into a general, every-day pursuit. 

When Carlyle wrote, in a letter of advice to a young 
man, “I would remind you that it is not by books alone, or 
by books chiefly, that a man becomes in all points a man,” 
he undoubtedly wrote what all thinkers must accept as 
true. Yet, although it is not books chiefly, it is books in a 
great measure which render a man able to live intelligently. 
So we have good cause to envy what are called “ well- 
read” men—men who have read a diversity of fiction as 
well as of deeper literature. Fiction is worth more than a 
mere means of diversion, and while we find solace in liter- 
ary pastime, we may also have an eye to mental culture. 
There never was so much desultory reading as that which 
at the present time occupies the leisure hours of so many 
readers. The truth is that the popular reading of this 
country is in the line of fiction. Four-fifths of the books 
which are perused hy the generality of readers are either 
novels or similar works answering but a little better pur- 
pose. These are read, moreover, merely as a pastime, not 
for improvement. The gratification of the passing hour is 


secured, and the intellect is developed little or none. If 


this were done in some other direction, we might be lenient 
toward the offenders, but such is seldom the case. Their 
reading is novel-reading or none. 

Again, it is impossible for the emotions to preserve their 
healthy condition if continually abused. When one enters 
body and soul into the sympathies and feelings of his hero 
or heroine, only to banish them for another, those sympa- 
thetic faculties will, in the course of time, become blunted 
and incapable of action. 

It is not against the reading of fiction that we contend, 
but against the light, flippant character of the works 
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engaging the attention of too many readers. There is 
more excuse for a college man in reading even an excess of 
this kind of literature than for a man who spends less time 
in studies of a serious nature. But all of us should avoid 
falling into the habit of those who consider a profound 
knowledge of Bertha Clay or Rider Haggard quite as 
important as a thorough acquaintance with Whipple or 
Emerson. Fiction has an important place in literature, 
but, like all pleasure, it is apt to be advanced beyond its 


just due. 
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EDITORIALS. 





E HAVE unanimously elected as our treasurer Mr, 
Wilbur C. Fisk, of New York City. 





T IS needless to say that our readers will notice but few 
alterations in the magazine. The style of type and 
general character of the book we deemed it best to retain. 
Our only change is from a light to a slightly darker cover, 
and from a rough to a smooth quality of paper. We hope 
they will commend themselves. 





SALUTAMUS. 


GAIN it is incumbent upon a new Board to make the 
editorial salaam ; to come forward with the inaugural 
smile which forebodes the many frowns of the administra- 
tion; and again to quote “we feel highly honored,” and 
“the sacredness of the trust is fully appreciated,” etc., etc. 
Our greeting we extend to all of our friends, and we 
trust that our mutual relations for the coming year will 
result in both entertainment and profit. 

We beg our readers to pardon us for presenting to them 
an English salutatory. We take the blame wholly upon 
ourselves. We feel that we have good reasons for not 
writing it in Latin, but, as we are adverse to making 
excuses, we withhold them. 

It is, indeed, a pleasure to be associated with a magazine 
which has been a factor in our college for forty-seven years. 
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“A hundred years for a cathedral is youth, but for a private 
mansion, old age,” says an eminent writer; and so a well- 
conducted magazine, though its guardians may change, 
does not grow senile while it may mature. It is our ambi- 
tion to continue the magazine at its high standard, and we 
hope it will grow in grace with all its patrons. 

We look for hearty encouragement from our readers, for 
we congratulate ourselves upon having as excellent a “ read- 
ing public” as any magazine, justly critical as well as 
appreciative, for such would any worthy magazine desire 
for its constituency. 

We look back with pleasure upon the success of the 
retiring board. They have remedied some evils and intro- 
duced welcome changes, which have improved the period- 
ical to great advantage. And as we take up the work, 
looking for a generous reception, we hope the college at 
large will feel the spirit of the line: 


“ Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 





THE BIDDLE PRIZE ESSAY. 


E TAKE pleasure in having secured for our first num- 
ber the Biddle Prize Essay of last year. It gives, for 
the first time, the means of presenting some idea of the 
literary progress of a class from the Sophomore to the 
Senior year. Though the MacLean Prize Oration and the 
Baird Prize Poem are not along the same line of literary 
work, and though they are apt to be obtained by men who 
have special gifts along those lines, yet they are not so 
widely separated that it will not be possible to form some 
idea of the development from year to year. 
The Biddle Prize Essay, although it is nowhere stated in 
so many words, is expected to come out of the Sophomore 
class essays. It is true, there is a shadow of liberty in the 
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choice of subject, but the chances are infinitely against its 
being used. The twelve contestants are chosen upon the 
merits of their class essays during that year; and when 
finally they are announced, the time is comparatively so 
short and the chances in the contest are generally so indefi- 
nite, that the contestants, rather than write another, would 
prefer to take the risk and trust to one of the essays by 
which they gained the appointment; so that the freedom 
is, in the end, of little practical avail. For this reason 
the subjects, as a whole, will not have so high a literary 
tone as might be desired, for the class essays in the 
Sophomore year are not of a broad literary character. 
So that we think that either the possibility of using greater 
freedom in the choice of subjects should be given, by some 
change in the manipulation of the system, or else a greater 
variety should be created in the class themes. That the 
subjects might be made too high is a case scarcely worth 
considering; for in every class there will be some few who 
are more capable of dealing with such themes than others, 
and they will thus be more easily able to prove their superi- 
ority, and help the judges to decide; and if the case should 
occur that no man in the whole class would be competent 
to treat a high literary subject, they would be able to find 
commensurate subjects lower down on the list. However, 
so long as the Biddle Prize is what it is, there will always 
sufficient interest center around it to secure not only a spirited 
contest, but a careful reading for the victorious essay. 

It is always a healthy sign between the outside and the 
inside when the alumni endow prizes for the undergraduates; 
and it is especially a source of gratification to the class to 
whom they are open. Through the liberality of her patrons 
and friends, Princeton is able to show a long list of prizes 
and fellowships conferred for excellence in the various 
departments of study and research. And in comparison 
with the members devoted to scholarship and advanced 
thought in the sciences, she probably has a favorable num- 
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ber for literary excellence. There is the Biddle Prize Essay 
for the Sophomores, and the MacLean Prize Oration for 
the Juniors, and the Baird Prize Poem for the Seniors. 
But there is just one break in the line which prevents us 
from showing the continuous development of a class from 
its entrance to its graduation, and that is in the Freshman 
year. Who is the benefactor that will fill up the opening, 
and help to place the standard of the Princeton essay still 
farther above that of the other American colleges? While 
they are founding prizes for the best entrance examinations, 
let us be satisfied with our Freshman First Honor Prize as 
a suitable substitute, and open ours for literary excellence. 
Then will our standard rise still higher, and then will there 
be one unbroken line from beginning to end. If there 
should be any kind friend or any devoted alumnus desirous 
of conferring a favor upon the college, we hope he will 
regard this open chance as a standing challenge, and that 
he will establish among the freshmen, also, a prize for 
literary work. 





LIT. PRIZES. 


HE board has decided to offer the usual prizes for essay, 

story and poem. 

The Essay Prize, consisting of twenty dollars for the best 
essay, to be awarded in June. The Story Prize, consisting 
of twenty dollars for the best story, to be awarded in 
December, and the Poetry Prize, being twenty dollars for 
the best series of three short poems printed in the Lit. dur- 
ing the year, to be awarded in April. 

This method has met with commendation, and we think 
it best to abide by it. 

We hope it will provoke a generous rivalry and be fruit- 
ful of zealous competition. The offer, instituted in past years 
and continued not only by precedence, but because it meets 
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with the approval of each succeeding board, is a most liberal 
inducement and one of which we feel sure many will avail 
themselves. 

On the subject of contributions in general we might say 
| 

that ’91 has already shown some interest, and those who are 
intending to contribute with a view to securing a position 
on the next board will have to engage in the work at once. 
Our expectations are that we shall not be compelled to speak 
an urging word to the next class. 

Great care should be taken when writing for the prizes 
or any department of the book to select significant subjects. 
Much valuable labor is misspent because it is misdirected, 
that is, employed upon subjects which are not of current 
interest or worthy of discussion. One half of literary suc- 
cess lies in having thoughts worth expressing; the other 
half in a felicitous presentation of the same. 

In essays, shallow thought and careless treatment should 
always be avoided. In stories, novelty should be sought 
as well as a sensible, correctly drawn plot, with beauty 
of description and grace of style. In poems, the subject 
is of chief importance; then correct rhythm and happy 
expression. 

The observance of these few suggestions will ensure suc- 
cess in literary efforts, and will undoubtedly aid not only 
the class of ’91, but that of ’92 in making a creditable show- 
ing during the ensuing year. 





THE LIT. AND THE PRINCETONIAN. 


among the days that have passed Princeton was graced 
with two noble and worthy offsprings. The Lir., 
though not the oldest of its kind in American college life, 
has reached a position of uncontested superiority. The 
Princetonian, though not published as frequently as some of 
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its sort, has, in regard to the tone of its contents and the 
quality of its work, been surpassed by none. Princeton 
certainly has two organs which have a past that is truly 
enviable, and the student body may well feel proud of 
their present status. Whether they shall remain at 
the high standard, which by a continuous advance 
they have been able to attain, remains to be seen. But 
it is not necessary to say to the college at large that 
the editorial boards will do their best. That, indeed, 
they have done, though the college has not given its 
proportionate support. 

But in the course of their history their spheres have 
become more and more clearly defined. The Lit. was 
thirty years old when the Princetonian appeared, and when 
they became contemporaries their respective spheres were 
naturally well outlined and distinct. But from time to 
time the differentiation has become clearer and clearer until 
now it is almost complete. But we could wish that it 
would become even more so. There are at present sent to 
the Liv. contributions more fit by far for the Princetonian. 
The minutia of athletics and of college abuses are dis- 
cussed and stormed at with the vehemence of a popular 
agitator. Communications and controversies of the most 
every-day matters of fact are contributed in numbers 
enough to show that even yet some persons have not 
appreciated the differences of the two spheres. We would 
by no means attempt to say in peremptory tones what shall 
and what shall not be contributed. But in a time when 
the development and difference is so marked it ought to be 
the fault of only the under-classman to mistake the field of 
the one for that of the other. There used to be a time 
when the Lit. would discuss athletics with almost as much 
readiness, or would cry out against college abuses with as 
loud a voice, as the most ardent reformer. But those days 
are gone, and the Lir. has withdrawn into a field of quiet 
and repose, where controversy has disappeared and censor- 
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ial supervision has been surrendered, has retired to the 
shady spots of literary haunts by streams that are quiet and 
paths that are peace. If any controversialist should have a 
good cause, or any reformer a flagrant abuse, we feel con- 
fident that he will find in the Princetonian an organ that 
will never be unwilling to enter into an honorable debate 
or refuse to listen to a righteous complaint. But as for the 
Lit., may no intruder attempt to drag us back into our 
forsaken paths, but may we be left to the calmer pleasures 
of literary pursuits. So we shall go journeying on—the 
Lit. and the Princetonian. And if ever the days shall come 
when either shall be able to celebrate its centennial anniver- 
sary, we hope they shall be found not only with their past 
reputations gloriously sustained, but also the one diligently 
performing the censorship of college affairs and the other 
as honestly striving to elevate the literary spirit among the 
students. 





AN IMPORTANT WORD. 


UR experience in obtaining advertisements for the com- 

ing year forces us to say a word regarding them. Like 
our esteemed contemporary, we were met in many places 
with the reply, “It does not pay us.” This is a difficult 
question to meet and answer, for we presume each man 
understands his own business better than we. 

The financial success of the periodical is a most import- 
ant consideration, and, as we have to depend upon the 
advertisements for the greater part of it, we can hardly be 
obtrusive to our readers if we request them to look over our 
lists, and in so far as possible to make their intended pur- 
chases at the business houses there advertised. All the 
houses are reliable, and we feel sure everyone will meet with 
satisfaction. 
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We call the attention of our professors and others to the 
excellent inducements offered by the New England Loan 
and Trust Company, which has made investments in Western 
farm mortgages with good success for persons and institu- 
tions, including several colleges. An examination of recent 
reports shows that the amount of interest unpaid by bor- 
rowers was less in the case of this company than in that of 
any other. 

It would seem as though each year it was becoming more 
difficult to publish our periodicals because the business 
houses of the cities, having tried them as advertising 
mediums, think they are not advantageous. To our certain 
knowledge, however, many of the business houses have 
received trade through the “Lit.” which they do not 
acknowledge because they are ignorant of the fact. We 
must have a remedy for this ignorance, and it can be found 
in a slight, and not in the least inconvenient, effort on the 
part of our readers. We only suggest that they review our 
advertising pages, and in their purchases be guided by them, 
and when buying they mention the magazine. It is nothing 
more than being loyal to Princeton and aiding in the suste- 
nance of that which has her interests at heart and aims to 
represent her to the best advantage at home and abroad. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


The sun is bright,—the air is clear, 
The darting swallows soar and sing, 
And from the stately elms I hear 
‘lhe bluebird prophesying spring. 


So blue yon winding river flows, 
It seems an outlet from the sky, 

When waiting till the west-wind b'ows, 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 

All things are new ;—the buds, the leaves 
That gild the elm-tree’s nodding crest, 

And even the nest beneath the eaves ;— 
There are no birds in last year’s nest ! 


All things rejoice in youth and love, 
The fullness of their first delight ! 
And learn from the soft heavens above 
The melting tenderness of night. 


Maiden, that read’st this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay ; 
Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 
For oh, it is not always May! 
Enjoy the sprirg of Love and Youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest ; 
For Time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in last year’s nest ! 


OULD it not be well for the new Gossip, before starting his regular 
monthly item, to take a fond farewell of the old board, who have 
done so much for literary Princeton during the past year, and to wish 
them God-speed in their start into the wider spheres of the professions 
or vocations which they shall enter? We thank them much for the 
high standard of the literary work they have left us, and hope that 
when we leave college we may carry with us as much profit as they 
have derived, to serve as capital in our future life. Princeton men are 
much sought for in literary and journalistic circles, and have always 
filled their positions with credit, when, besides a natural inclination for 
their labors, the experience they have had on the boards of the Nassau 
Lir. and Princetonian have served them in good stead. 

Every one acknowledges that the term upon which we are now enter- 
ing is the pleasantest of the college year, and never is the grand old 
campus, with its stately buildings, seen at better advantage. Each day, in 
the ever-deepening shade of the aged elms, all aglow with spring sun- 
light, recline groups clad in their picturesque flannels combining many 
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different hues of the rainbow, while every now and again a ring of 
smoke from the social pipe lazily journeys upward; now, as we pass a 
group of base-ball enthusiasts, we hear a heated and carefully constructed 
argument as to the chances for the base-ball championship; in another 
place, lacrosse; others talking over plans for the coming summer, dis- 
cussing the Adirondacks or the sea-shore, until the unwelcome strokes 
from the old belfry send them to their respective class-rooms. During 
this delightful term, at the signs of approaching summer, our thoughts 
seem to awaken into new life, and many new ideas rush into our minds 
as we see each day some new flower or bud expanding into its full, ripe 
beauty, and well might we say with Addison in his letter from Italy— 


“ From the mingled strength of shade and light 
A new creation rises to my sight ; 
Such heavenly figures from his pencil flow, 
So warm with light his blended colors glow. 
* * * * * * 


Amidst the soft variety I’m lost.” 


Now, for the first time in the college year, all class-feeling seems 
abolished, and all are united by that feeling of esprit du corps which is 
characteristic of the Princeton man wherever you may find him. There 
is no prettier sight than that which can be seen on any of our beautiful 
spring evenings on the front campus, where the three lower classes, 
intermingling, listen to the singing by the Seniors of those well-known 
airs from the historic steps of Old North. How vividly is this scene 
brought back to their minds in after years when they meet here as 
alumni and sing the same old songs at the same season of the year. 
The chorus is not as large as once, and in that group of bearded men, 
some with the furrows of care deep lined upon their foreheads and the 
gray of middle age upon their temples, one would scarcely recognize the 
gay and careless students who, a few short years before, sat around upon 
the same benches under the same old trees as we are doing now. Yet 
the college spirit is there, and “Old Nassau” is rendered with the same 
vim and feeling as when they sang from the old steps way back in Senior 
year. How they miss some voices, perhaps never to be heard again. 
How the whole scene brings back old memories, old associations, and 
some are sad as they think of the voice they miss and the havoc that 
time has made in their numbers. Yet how pleasant is it to meet upon 
the decennial celebration of their class; they all seem young again, and 
the old experiences are retold with as much zest as if they had happened 
yesterday instead of ten long years ago. Truly, the life at college, if 
properly appreciated at the time, and its recollections afterwards are 
the happiest part of a man’s life, and the non-college man misses more 
than he knows in not having that bond of good fellowship, those close 
and lasting friendships which only a college man can have. Truly, it is 
in a pleasant atmosphere in which we live with our books, games and litera- 
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ture. As regards the latter, which is our special province, it is very 
interesting to watch the variations of the public taste in choosing their 
favorite authors. We have all passed through our passion for Howells 
and James, when a new book from the pen of either was a féte-day 
occasion; and with what joy we watched them strengthen in public 
favor and grow in popularity. The modernness of their tone, with its 
essential Americanism, their fine wit, their extreme adroitness in lay- 
ing bare the eccentricities and absurdities of human nature, caught our 
fancy and carried us to the heights of a literary paradise. But the pub- 
lic has changed, and we have glided down stream on the current of that 
never-ending torrent called popular favor. And lo! we have awakened 
from our dream. Booksellers report that Howells is rarely called for 
and that James is almost positively refused by a public which clamors 
loudly for such novelists as Haggard, Thomson, Amélie Rives and Edgar 
Saulters, and thus our old friends are put on the back shelves and we 
revel in new fields of literary pleasure. Even the critic has lost his 
fealty, and looks with dread upon the closely-printed pages which once 
so short a time ago opened to him a long vista of delight, and he now 
candidly confesses he would much rather review these authors than read 
them. But the Gossip, having made his bow, must retire before infring- 
ing too much on the patience of his readers, who so often in the future 
will have opportunity to comment upon his essays in the line of literary 
productions. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


“Thank God! the peoples’ choice was just, 
The one man equal to his trust, 
Wise beyond lore, and without weakness good, 
Calm in the strength of flawless rectitude. 

** His rule of justice, order, peace, 
Made possible the world’s release ; 
Taught prince and serf that power is but a trust, 
And rule, alone, which serves the ruled, is just ; 


“ That freedom generous is, but strong 
In hate of fraud and selfish wrong, 
Pretense that turns her holy truths to lies, 
And lawless license masking in her guise. 

“ Land of his love! with one glad voice 
Let thy great sisterhood rejoice ; 
A century’s suns o’er thee have risen and set, 
And, God be praised ! we are one nation yet. 


“ And still, we trust, the years to be 
Shall prove his hope was destiny, 
Leaving our flag, with all its added stars, 
Unrent by faction and unstained by wars.” 


HE meadows growing green under the spring sun, the mild blue eye 
of the violet looking smilingly up from its lowly place on the lawn, 
the path strewn, by every breath of the gentle west wind, with the 
sweet-scented pink and white blossoms of the apple and cherry, are all 
signs of the revival of the year. And they seem to be a propitious 
augury for the continued prosperity of the government, whose hun- 
dredth birthday was celebrated with such joyful acclamations and such 
splendid pageants in the metropolis of our Union a few days ago. And 
as we gaze over the past, our hearts swell with patriotic pride as we 
realize the progress of our country, and recognize the triumphs in every 
sphere which American zeal and American brain have accomplished. 
And if this is the feeling with which we take in, in one grand view, the 
achievements of the past century as a whole, it is only increased as we 
examine them more minutely, and, in our mind’s eye, pass from the 
spinning wheel and the wooden clock of 1789 to the steam loom and 
elegant and accurate time-piece of the present age; from the lumbering 
stage to the vestibuled pullman, and from the two-cent tallow dip to 
the electric light. 
Our admiration is kindled not only by this material wealth, or by the 
vast extent of territory into which the few weak colonies have almost 
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miraculously grown, but it is stirred to still greater depths when we 
come to look below the surface, and to examine men instead of things, 
and souls instead of bodies. Then it ia that that exalted manhood of 
our nation makes itself felt; that manhood to the essence of which the 
lasting monument is the colossal goddess who guards the entrance to 
one of our ports and sheds over our shores the eacred light of liberty; 
while the blended standards of North and South give evidence that we 
are again united in spirit as well as in letter. 

Great as have been the triumphs in these directions, they have been 
equalled, if not eclipsed, in the sphere of literature, and in making our 
estimates of this we must beware lest our enthusiasm lead us to exaggera- 
tion and indiscriminate praise. But, though the list of great American 
authors is not large, still, as Mr. Lowell said in his centennial remarks, 
our literature can speak for itself. 

All national literature springs from two things, without which it can 
neither originate nor develop. The first isa national consciousness or 
innate feeling that we exist as a nation, and the other is our individuality 
as a nation or the fact that we are distinct from all others, both of which, 
in regard to our own country, came into being with the institution of our 
present form of government. And when a literature is born and devel- 
oped in this manner it becomes the most powerful and widely diffused 
form of influence known to man’s genius. 

Although we have not yet developed a Milton or a Dante, which has 
been considered a great defect in our development as a people, we 
must remember that such men are the result of centuries of national 
growth, and that an epic is not perhaps the greatest form of literature, 
but, to quote again from Mr. Lowell, the literature of a country should 
be the “record of its joys and sorrows, aspirations and shortcomings, 
wisdom and folly.” And if we have not yet fully reached this standard, 
we are steadily and surely progressing towards it, and who can tell what 
we may have attained by the time another cycle of a hundred years has 
gone by? 

With such thoughts we pass to the consideration of this month’s 
inflow of 

MAGAZINES, 


in which we find much to encourage us in the line of the above remarks, 
when we consider the powerful influence exerted by them on the side 
of culture and morality. 

Outing for May is a number of unusual interest. It contains a hand- 
somely illustrated description of a “Stay from Saturday to Monday in 
Antwerp,” by Charles Turner. Then follows an article specially inter- 
esting to the ladies, entitled “Habit and Saddle for Ladies.” It is a 
thoroughly practical article, illustrated in pen-and-ink by Marie Guise. 
“Camping Outfits and Equipments,” by Alfred Balch, is full of much 
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useful information. This number also contains Part II of Mr. F. S. Pinck- 
ney’s interesting account of “The Larchmont Yacht Club,” illustrated 
from photographs. “ Borderer” contributes an account of the perform- 
ances of one of England’s old-time oarsmen, entitled “ Above Bridges.” 
We are then regaled with a most interesting description of the deer 
family in general, and the Virginia deer in particular, by the late Gen. 
R. B. Marey. And the number is finished by Chris. Wheeler’s cycling 
story, “ Tales of the Tavern Talkers.” 

The current number of Scribner’s Magazine, as usual, caters to the many 
and varied tastes of its readers, both in its reading matter and in the 
variety and excellence of its engravings. Dr. Leroy M. Yale and J. G. 
Alwyn Creighton begin a series of papers of the different kinds of fish- 
ing, with an article on the “ Land of the Winanishe.” It is thoroughly 
imbued with the enthusiasm of sportsmen. “Photography” is a clear 
and untechnical commentary upon the recent triumphs of science in this 
region by Prof. John Trowbridge, of Harvard. This month’s railroad 
article is an entertaining account of the “ Freight Car Service” of the 
country in all its complexity, by Theo. Voorhees. Eugene Schuyler gives 
some interesting reminiscences of Count Tolstoi twenty years ago, em- 
bellished by some portraits of him and his friends in those earlier days. 
“The Master of Ballantrae ” is deepening in romantic interest, the scene 
being transferred to India, where strange events happen. The principal 
poems of the issue are contributed by Charles Edwin Markham, Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, Mrs. Fields, William Herbert Carruth. 

“A Chain of Errors,” by Mrs. Latimer, is the complete novel which 
opens the May Lippincoit’s. Its scene is laid in France during the 
stirring times immediately preceding and following the great Revolu- 
tion. Its local coloring and fidelity to truth not only make it exceed- 
ingly interesting as a tale, but give it value as a historical picture of 
those interesting times. Then follow two articles especially timely in 
view of the recent centennial, the first of which deals with hitherto 
unpublished correspondence of Washington and Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, covering the thirty years between 1768 and 1798. Additional 
interest is given to this article from the fact that the letters were lent to 
Thackeray when he was writing “The Virginians,” and helped him in 
the formation of his estimate of Washington’s character. The other is 
interesting as containing a letter which gives an accountof Washington’s 
inauguration. The poetry of the number is a tale of medizval Spain in 
powerful verse by Anna K. Green. 

As one opens the Atlantic Monthly for May his eye is caught by the 
novel title of the new serial story by Edwin L. Bynner, “The Begum's 
Daughter,” the scene of which is New York, about 1689, among our 
phlegmatic old Knickerbocker ancestors, whom Irving has made 
immortal. This is followed by a paper particularly fitted for present 
study on “ Temperance Legislation,” by Charles W. Clark. We read with 
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pleasure the instructive article on “The Paris Exposition in Dishabille,” 
which gives its appearance when the buildings were just being com- 
pleted ; and also contains a striking picture of Eiffel Tower, the great 
landmark of the Exhibition. Those of our readers who are fond of 
foreign travel will find the article on “ Life in Australasia” very inter- 
esting, as, also, a lighter bit of work entitled “At Sesenheim.” Sesen- 
heim, it will be remembered, is the place not far from Strasburg where 
Goethe wooed, won and ran away from Freiderike. 

A photogravure reproduction of G. P. Jacomb-Hood’s “The Triumph 
of Spring,” which was one of the principal attractions of the Summer 
exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1888, forms the frontispiece of 
the May number of the Magazine of Art. The paper on the “ Barbizon 
School” treats of N. V. Diaz, and we are given a protrait of the famous 
painter and several engravings after his works. Ford-Madox Brown 
gives usa paper on self-painted pictures, with an excellent likeness of 
the writer well executed by himself. We are then entertained by a 
continuation of the papers on Art in the Theatre, by a very prominent 
London scene painter, Mr. Wm. Telbin; and after looking with great 
pleasure at the self-made portraits of some of our well-known modern 
artists we are taken to“Ancient Art in Ceylon,” and finish with some 
very modern art notes. 

This number of the Century begins a new volume. The frontipiece is 
one of Mrs. Foote’s pictures of the Far West “Cinching up.” 

A series of three papers on “Samoa; the Isles of the Navigators,” will 
be read with interest and profit by all who are anxious to keep abreast 
of the times. The first, which is an exceedingly interesting description 
of the Islands in regard to their political, social and physical develop- 
ment, is furnished by Dr. H. W. Whitaker of the United States Army. 
It is profusely illustrated. The second, on “Our Relations to Samoa,” is 
contributed by Mr. Geo. H. Bates, Commissioner of the United States in 
1886 and re-appointed by the new administration. The third is by the 
Commander of the “ Tuscarora” on its trip to Samoa in 1875. The most 
important part of the Lincoln History this month deals with “The 
President and the Draft,” in which is published for the first time an 
address on the constitutionality of the Draft, by the President, which he 
afterward decided to withhold. 

“Round about Jerusalem ” is an instructive paper in the International 
Sunday School Series, by Mr. Wilson. In a “Ride through Trans- 
Baikal,” Mr. Geo. Kennan gives the continuation of his experience in 
that country of Russian exiles, some of which were amusing and some 
touching. Mr. Wyatt Eaton writes of his personal recollections of Jean 
Francois Millet, in an article which is curiously illustrated by pen-and-ink 
sketches drawn by the artist for the amusement of his children and 
grandchildren. 

“Topics of the Time” and “ Open Letters” discuss some subjects inter- 
esting the readers of war literature, besides others on political questions. 
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EXCHANGES. 


We welcome the March Collegian with great pleasure. We cannot 
venture an opinion as to whether it is “ up to its usual standard ” or not, 
as this is the first number we have had the pleasure of reviewing. But 
we can say that it is a number of great merit. In its opening article, 
“A Word About Small Colleges,” Mr. Mabie gives us some useful “ sug- 
gestions.” He urges the preservation of the “sniall college,” on the 
ground of its being a feeder of thoroughly trained men to the universities, 
into which the large colleges so soon develop. The article istimely. The 
longest essay in the number is a somewhat rambling talk on the “Short 
Story as a More Difficult Species of Novel.” Toward the last the writer 
brings out the thought of the article—that the office of the short story is 
the portrayal, in a few graphic strokes, of the one moment in the lives of 
the personages, which shows their full character, as opposed to the slow 
working out of the same in the plot of the novel. “The Deceit of the 
Devil” is a well-told story of witchcraft in New England. The plot is 
clear and strong, and the work is a type of the best of undergraduate 
story-writing. 

We have read with pleasure and profit the current issue of the Harvard 
Monthly, especially the article on “ Public Opinion as a Force,” which is 
able and discerning, and well deserves the attention of young men just 
forming their political opinions. The other essays, though on old sub- 
jects, are treated with knowledge and thought. The issue contains two 
pleasing poems. 

The sentiments expressed in the opening article of the Yale Lit. on its 
position in college thought, have the ring of the true metal. Among the 
poems of the number, that called “ Phocion and Cloris,” in blank verse, is 
worthy of mention. The whole number is very pleasant reading, and 
contains the usual number of light, chatty articles and poems. 

The Vassar Miscellany comes to our table bright, sparkling and with 
the usual characteristics of its editors. Though we can mention no par- 
ticular article, it is one of our most pleasing exchanges. 

Among our other exchanges are The Lafayette, The Dartmouth, The Yale 
Record and The Trinity Tablet, of whose merits want of space forbids us 
to speak. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE IDEALS OF THE REPUBLIC. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York AnD Lonpon.) 

The full value of this little book, which is gotten up in an extremely 
attractive manner, is best appreciated in connection with the others of 
the “ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” of which collection of precious metals it 
is one of the most precious. It is a collection of the great words from 
great Americans, which are worthy to be, indeed, the ideals of our rising 
generation. The contents of this volume are the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United States, Washington’s first and 
second inaugural addresses and the farewell address, Lincoln’s first and 
second inaugurals and Gettysburg address, all of which only need to be 
mentioned to show the place which it deserves on every one’s library 
shelves. The book also contains an appendix, explaining the brevity 
of Washington’s second inaugural, and an Index to the Constitution: 
while at appropriate places in the work are engravings of Washington 
and Lincoln, which add to its attractiveness. 


PROLEGOMENA TO IN MEMORIAM. By Taos. Davipson. (Hovcn- 
ton, Mirrurn & Co.) 

This neat volume is a commentary upon Tennyson’s great poem. 

The author indicates his intention in the preface, when he says, “ my 
aim has been to bring out into clearness the religious soul-problem 
which forms its unity.” He is an ardent admirer of the poem, regarding 
it as “ not only the greatest English poem of the century, but one of the 
great world poems, worthy to be placed on the same list with Oresteia, 
the Divina Comedia and Faust.” 

The thought of the whole poem is followed and clearly brought out, 
and illustrated by appropriate quotations; from the statement of the 
poet’s grief and its cause, through the problems and thoughts to which 
it gives rise and the consequent moods to the conclusion, where faith is 
restored, love spiritualized and justice made triumphant. 

The book is printed on good paper, with large type, leaving a wide 
margin. The outward appearance strengthens the reputation of the 
publishers for neat binding. 


THE LEADING FACTS OF FRENCH HISTORY. By D. H. Monr- 
comery. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 

Lovers of history who have become particularly interested in the 

Middle Ages and their effect upon modern times will welcome this 
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volume with pleasure. Guisot says, “There is hardly any great idea, 
hardly any great principle of civilization, which has not had to pass 
through France in order to be disseminated.” France has, indeed, been 
most vitally connected with the history of Europe, and suffered most 
keenly in the birth-throes of the present. This book brings out this 
idea in an excellent manner. Beginning with Gaul, before the Roman 
Conquest, it treats, among many other subjects, of the Feudal System, 
the Crusades and the Rise of the Free Cities; follows the succeeding 
facts through the Hundred Years’ War and the struggle for Dominion in 
Europe down to the time of Napoleon, and from him to the present. 

It is based on the best of authorities in French history. Fourteen 
maps are inserted throughout the pages, and the whole thing is para- 
graphed with neat headings. It ends with a summary of the principal 
dates in French history, a geneological table of the French sovereigns 
and a useful index. The publishers have bound it with their accus- 
tomed taste. 


THE MASQUE OF DEATH. By Cuartizs Lorin Hitprern. (New 
York: Betrorp, Ciarke & Co.) 


This is scarcely a collection of poems such as one would be likely to 
seek with which to while away a summer’s afternoon. It is, neverthe- 
less, an exceedingly attractive book, both as to its contents and its cover. 
The author acknowledges at the outset that his poems “ bear the impress 
of the weariness and depression which they were intended to relieve,” 
and we can fully agree with him on that score. Many remind us strongly 
of the verses of Edgar Allan Poe, in his more despondent and melan- 
choly moods. Mr. Hildreth dwells to a great extent on subjects such as 
those suggested by the title poem. Some of the poems are indeed more 
of the metaphysical and fanciful types, Fine alliteration and varied 
versification are prominent features of the poetry, and very often the 
author presents original and beautiful thoughts in new and striking 
language. The poems on “Time” and on “ Romance,” the sonnet on 
“ Love,” and the “ Random Chords ” are among the best. The first poem, 
“The Masque of Death,” which gives the title to the volume, exclaims 
against the custom of rearing monuments for men which can but “ bear 
the empty tale: Here liesa Man!” When, in reality, nature receives all 
alike, both high and low, into her breast. The poem entitled “The 
Tryst’ contains some fine similes and metaphors, and calls up some 
pleasing thoughts; as in the couplet 

“* The few, first stars shone in the azure pale, 
Soft as a young nun’s glances through her veil.”” 


It is, on the whole, a volume to be read thoughtfully and at intervals. 
There are none of the light and airy fancies which characterize the 
poetry of Keats, and which may hold a reader’s attention for hours at a 
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time, but it is rather of the more intellectual school, as is shown in such 
poems as “ Contrasts ” and “ The Irony of Time.” The writer’s poetical 
ability is seen throughout the book, and even though the poems are not 
such as are calculated to dispell a fit of melancholy, we nevertheless 
think that it forms desirable reading from the originality of its thought 
and felicity of its diction. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By C. W. Hutson. (J. 
B. Atpen, New York.) 

In this neat little volume of Mr. Alden’s we have but another illustra- 
tion of the remarkable work he is accomplishing in the book world by 
putting forth such valuable works for so little money. The history of 
French literature is becoming more and more important as the history 
of literature is being studied. The variety of expression of the language 
and the highly artistic character of its construction is making its poetry 
and fiction and dramas more sought after every day. And every stu- 
dent, not only of those who are expecting to make the literary field the 
domain of their life-work, and who must know accurately something 
about the literature of all the prominent nations, but even the more 
hasty student who is seeking but general culture and pleasant study, 
must, in these days, if he is to be a soundly developed and well-read 
man, have an understanding of the history of brilliant France’s litera- 
ture, and have some conception of the merits of its prominent authors, 
And here is just the book for such a person. Indeed, it is the book for 
any and every person. It has a remarkable feature in the clear outline 
of the whole field. The periods are clearly indicated, both with their 
historical connections and as they centered about certain more promi- 
nent writers, thus enabling the reader to form more than an ordinarily 
connected idea of the whole history. The first two chapters on the 
general outline is especially praiseworthy, and presents an epitome of 
the entire history in a clear and comprehensive manner. And through- 
out the book the chapters run largely in epochs, though several of them 
are devoted exclusively to single authors, such as Moliére and Voltaire, 
A number of the chapters, too, are highly interesting merely from the 
subjects they treat, as, for instance, those on “The Socialists and their 
Contemporaries” and “The French Writers of Louisiana.” If anyone 
wants to enter into a clear yet not laborious knowledge of a great 
nation’s literature, we can most heartily recommend him to get, by all 
means, a peep at this book. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. Revisep annvatiy. SeEconp 
Epition ror 1889. (Boston anp New York: Hoveurton, Mirriin 

& Co.) 
This is a little hand-book, the title of which reveals its nature precisely. 
It is invaluable to the tourist who can spend but three or four months 
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abroad. The author has succeeded in crowding into a small volume, 
not too large for the pocket, a description of a continuous route, embracing 
“the maximum of what is best worth seeing, with the minimum of 
travel,” making a most economical route in point of time and money. 
An ample description is given of all places of interest, with modes and 
cost of travel between them. By means of this guide one is enabled, 
before the “start,” to map out his entire route, and ascertain very nearly 
his traveling expenses. Th® route signified is diversified by many 
digressions on either side. Another special feature is five large and 
complete maps—railroad maps of Great Britain and Ireland and Con- 
tinental Europe, a complete map of Switzerland, together with almost 
faultless street maps of London and Paris. The “Introductory Hints” 
are excellent for one contemplating his first journey. Much attention 
has also been given to the wants of the pedestrian. The author’s wide 
experience renders all his statements highly authoritative. In addition, 
the “ Guide” embraces a Traveler’s Calendar of Ecclesiastical and Popular 
Festivals, Fairs, etc., Tables of Comparative Values of United States 
and European Moneys. A copious Hotel Directory, given with a view 
of choice on many little points. To this is added a copious Index and 
sixteen blank pages of heavy writing paper for memoranda. It com- 
prises in all 300 pages, 16mo., roan, flexible. On the whole, it is the 
most unique and perfect book of its kind we have ever seen, and would 
recommend it most highly to all “ vacation tourists,” especially to those 
who desire to combine the most complete trip with the least expenditure. 


A WHITE UMBRELLA IN MEXICO. By F. Hopxinson Smita. 
(Boston anp New York: Hovaeuron, Mirrun & Co.) 

Mexico has been the subject for many treatises, and many are the 
folios which are enlarged with learned discussions on her “ resources, 
religions, politics, governments, social conditions and misfortunes.” Mr. 
Smith, however, has given in a series of unconnected sketches a delight- 
ful picture of the everyday life of Mexico in all its novelty and charm. 
He bas fettered himself with none but artists’ rules, and the result is a 
collection of portraits such as would appeal to the taste of a “ painter 
and an idler.” It is a unique little masterpiece, and thoroughly dramatic 
from the opening scene at the breakfast-table of the Spanish Grandee to 
the climax at the disclosure of Titian. Mexico, with all its charms of 
“white sunshine, redolent with flowers; of gay costumes, crumbling 
churches and old convents; of kindly greetings, of extreme courtesy, 
of open, broad hospitality,” is brought vividly before our eyes, even with- 
out the admirable pictorial additions. The book will grace any library, 
not only in contents, but, also, in the exceeding neatness and attractive- 
ness of the cover. 


5 
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LANG SYNE, OR THE WARDS OF MT. VERNON. By Mary Srvarr 
Surrx. (J. B. ApEn.) 


The author of this appropriate and timely book is a direct descendant 
of Gen. Washington’s only sister. She dedicates it to the “ Memory of 
Washington and to American Womanhood,” and skillfully interweaves 
in this interesting love story many excellent descriptions of prominent 
events and eminent men, including Washington, Lee, Franklin and 
Cadwallader. The great idea which she seems desirous of showing forth 
is the important part taken by the women in the great struggle for Inde- 
pendence, and about a third of the work is taken up with especial notice 
of the “Women of the Revolution.” It conveys to the reader, in an 
interesting manner, a great deal of information regarding the character, 
tastes and labors of the people of that time. 


LIVING QUESTIONS. STUDIES IN NATURE AND GRACE. By 
Warren Hatuaway. (New York: Forps, Howarp & Huser.) 


The writer of this volume, for a number of years, has been pastor of 
the Blooming Grove Congregational Church, Washingtonville, N. Y., 
and presents to the public a series of discourses delivered to his people 
under the above title. Mr. Hathaway evidently belongs to the liberal 
wing of the Congregational Church, and many of his positions will meet 
with wide dissent. It seems to be an axiom with some writers that all 
advance in literary and scientific thought necessitates a readjustment of 
theological truth, and that the combined belief in old dogmas is a 
spiritual bondage. At the same time it is a pleasure to mark the rever- 
ent spirit of these sermons and the manifest earnestness of the writer. 


MY RELIGION. By Count Lyor Totstoi. (New York: T. Y. Crowett, 
& Co.) 


Anything from the pen of this literary genius is sure of wide attention, 
and this story of his religious experience and statement of his present 
belief will command kindly criticism. In the preface he acknowledges 
that for thirty-five years he was a nihilist, a believer in nothing, and 
from such a distance of unbelief and disbelief to his present position is 
certainly a long journey. In an exceedingly interesting way Count 
Tolstoi tells his tale, evolving his creed mainly from the Sermon on the 
Mount. His views will not be accepted as orthodox in any Protestant 
community, and his faith, notwithstanding the peace it seems to have 
brought to him, will be regarded as far inferior to Christian faith. And 
yet one lays down the book thankful that he has read it, and with the 
hope that, having gone so far toward the acceptance of the Christian 
system, this philanthropist and philosopher will yet come in its hearty 
belief. The translation is well done by Huntington Smith. 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. By D. Convers. (Paiaperpnia: J. 
B. Liprrncorr Company.) 


This is a very satisfactory book upon a very important subject. The 
work shows great painstaking in preparation, and the statements made 
are fortified by legal references. The conflicting statutes of our various 
States and Territories and the ease by which the marriage bond may be 
entered into or annulled are sgt forth with startiing clearness. A number 
of valuable diagrams accompany the text, and the whole work is a strong 
plea for a speedy remedy, either by State or National legislation, of some 
of the most dangerous evils of the day. 


INGERSOLL AND THE DEIST. By a Native “Tar Hee.” 


A pamphlet of 100 pages, for sale by Doane Herring, Wilson, N. C., 
intended to be an answer to Ingersoll from the standpoint of reason. 
The Deist is an old man, the conversations are represented to have been 
held in a railway car. The book is somewhat misty in places, but there 
are many very sharp thrusts. We do not see, however, that the Deist 
gains anything for his argument by ignoring or denying religion. 


AN AMERICAN VENDETTA. T.C. Crawrorp. (Betrorp, CLarKE & 
Co., Cu1caco.) 

It has been claimed that the life of our country is too prosaic, without 
enough dramatic force. But this is forcibly contradicted by this story of 
the Hatfield-McCoy feud in the mountains of West Virginia. It is a 
thrilling story, and it is certain that this portion of our country will 
sometime become the scene of a work by which some of our rising 
tragedians will make their reputations. It purports to be the true story of 
the fearful feuds which exist among the lawless inhabitants of some of 
our wild mountain districts. 


IVAN, THE SERF. By Sytvanvus Coss, Jr. (J. S. Oartvie.) 

This story of life and adventure in Russia could scarcely be said to 
belong to the realistic school of fiction. It reminds us rather of Haggard 
than cf Tolstoi. Ivan, the serf, is a Russian prince who comes back 
from exile and enters the service of prince Menzikoff, the man who 
falsely accused him. While in this position, Ivan releases from prison 
Ruric, another falsely accused man, who, under his direction, leaves the 
country, and after various adventures finds friends in the Circassian 
hills, and there falls in love with one who afterwards is found to be the 
daughter of Ivan. Finally, the Russian Emperor discovers, through the 
aid of the serf, the treachery of Menzikoff, and releases Ivan and Ruric 
from the ban of exile, but deprives them of their rank, and they come 
to America. The story is interesting, but the heroes and heroine are of 
somewhat too perfect a type, both in character and beauty. The hair- 
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breadth escapes and unequal conflicts are by far too numerous to be 
natural, while it appears strange with what ease the people from various 
parts of the world converse together. The characters of Ivan and the 
Emperor are worthy of study, but the story is too improbable to be read, 
unless it be to pass away an hour or two in puré recreation. 





